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THE MARYLAND SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AT 
FREDERICK. 

JTt LTHOUGH Maryland is one of the original 
thirteen states of the Union, the Maryland 
^hool for the Deaf is of quite recent origin, hav- 
ing been established by law onh’ in the year 
1867, and having been opened to receive pupils 
in Septenil>er, t868. But, like some seeds that 
lie a long time in the grotind without germinat- 
ing, the movement for establishing a school for 
the deaf in Maryland grew with remarkable ra- 
pidity when once started. The premises first 
allotted to the school were more interesting from 
their historical associations than suitable for the 
purpose of the school. The buildings were three 
in number, situated in the pleasant old 
town of Frederick, in grounds sufficienth' 
large and attractive. Two of these build- 
ings were originally military barracks, 
built before the Revolution and intended to 
serve in part the purpose of a fort as well as 
a lodging place for the troops. Within these 
stone walls General Braddock and Major 
Washington had their headquarters for 
.some time while preparing for the ill-fated 
campaign whose disastrous ending is so 
familiar to us. Here, too. Hessian prison- 
ers, including, no doubt, those capturetl in 
the brilliant raid on Trenton, were confined 
during the Revolution. 

Here, on the opening of the school, were 
gathered thirt3'-four pupils— a larger num- 
ber than most of our institutions have had 
at the start, although it should be remem- 
bered that for 3'ears previous the State had 
been educating its deaf children in the 
schools of other states. Mr. W. D. Cooke, 
who had been for nianj- j-ears at the head of 
the North Carolina school, and who had a 
high reputation for success in his work, was 
Principal, and had gathered about him a 
thoroughlj' capable force of assistants. In 
the course of two j-ears the success of the 
school and the promise of its future had 
become so evident that the Board determin- 
ed to ask from the Legislature monej" for 
modern and suitable buildings. It is evi- 
dent that the seed of this enterprise fell into 
good soil, as regards liberality, for it sprang 
up and bore fruit in the shape of an appro- 
priation for $100,000, passed in Januarj', 

1870. 

Probablj’ one reason win- this .school has 
been sosuccessful in obtainingneeded grants 
from the .state has been the peculiar con.sti- 
tution of its Board, and the uniforml v high charac- 
ter of its members. The number of the Board is 
fixed b\- law at thirtj', to give representation to 
every counts' in the state, and the.se members are 
appointed for life. The reader ma}' be inclined to 
doubt the wisdom of such an organization for the 
same reason that led Mark Twain’s negro to be 
skeptical as to the wi.sdom of Solomon, when he 
learned the number of that monarch’s wives. It 
will be rememliered that the old darkej- thought 
that a wi.se man would rather have sought do- 
mestic quiet in the seclusion of a boiler-factor\’. 
than in the bosom of so numerous a faniiK'. 
But, in the ca.se of School Boards, if not in the 
other case, it is a matter of the quality- of the 
membership rather than of its number, which de- 
termi nes the efficiencj' and harmony. The Mar\'- 
land .school numbered among the charter members 
of its Board, the late Enoch Pratt, who.se gift of a 
million and a quarter of dollars for a public li- 
brarj' in the city of Baltimore was onlj' a more 
striking, but not a more trnl\' generous and 
noble action than thousands of other deeds which 
made up his dail}' life for the larger part of a 
century. For nineteen years he serced the Board 


as its President, and his wise and benevolent 
purposes were approved and carried out by others 
of like minds with himself. 

In 1874 the Legislature made a further appro- 
priation of $125,000 to complete the buildings 
and to beautify and improve the grounds. From 
onr cuts it will be .seen that the result of this liberal 
outlay has been to produce an establi.shment of 
which, as a mere piece of real-estate property', at 
least, the State ma\' well be proud. 

The main structure, as will be seen from our 
cut, consists of a deep and narrow central build- 
ing, with a wing of nearU' similar proportions on 
each .side, joined bv' corridors at front and rear. 
The ground plan thus is in some degree like the 
gridiron of St. Lawrence which was taken as the 
model of the Escorial at Madrid. These buildings 
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are three stories and basement in height. l)e.sides 
a mansard stor\’ which provides room for pos.sible 
increa.se in the number of pupils. The height of 
the basement story is twelve feet, of the first, 
.sixteen feet, of the second and third, fifteen feet, 
and of the mansard, fifteen feet. 

Each of the buildings is designed on a similar 
plan in the main, by which arrangement conven- 
ience is served and an ajipearance of harmony is 
gaineil, but the suj>erior imf)ortance of the central 
one is appropriate! v marked b}- its two flanking 
tower rising to the height of ninetj' feet, and the 
central tower which springs gracefulK' to the 
height of one hundred and thirtv-seven feet. 

It will be thus be seen that the State has in- 
vested in buildings for the .school the sum of 
$225,000. with the result that the work for the 
deaf is carried on in a group of buildings which 
are thoroughh- adapted for the purpose, and which 
are architecturally beautiful and harmonious. 

But it is not alone to the liberality of the State 
that this school is indebted. The industrial 
building was erected and equipped from the pro- 
ceeds of a bequest from Mr. Benjamin F, Reizel, 
and bears his name. A deaf lad v. Miss Susannah 


Veazej', left to the school a legacj- sufficent to 
equip the gymnasium, which is therefore called 
the Veazej' gj'mnasium. Several other gifts have 
Ix^en received from various sources, of which the 
aggregate is considerable, and which have been 
applied to the library' and to other purposes. 

In this respect the citizens of Maryland have 
set an example which might well be followed in 
other states. The general feeling is that a public 
institution is not a proper recipient of gifts from 
private persons, whereas it maj' often happen 
that in no other channels can such gifts reach 
and benefit so many persons, or do so much good, 
as in those already- established bj- the State. In 
our judgment, a fully enlightened philanthrop3'' 
would choo.se the public school S3'stem as, above 
other fields, one in which -private gifts, well 
adapted to its needs, would be most fruitful 
in good results. 

We have alread3' spoken of the high 
character which the Board of this school 
has alwa3'S maintained. That character is 
exemplified b3' the gentleman who has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Pratt in the Presidency of the 
body. Mr. W. R. Barry. 

He is often in attendance at conventions 
of instructors of the deaf, and is deepl3’ in- 
terested in the work, in which his onl3’ 
daughter is engaged as a teacher. He is 
also prominent in man3' branches of philan- 
thropic work . 

The teaching force has also been of high 
qualit3'. Of thetwent3'-two former teachers 
whose names are given in the Columbian 
History of the school, three had became 
principals of other schools. It would be 
onU' just to add as a fourth Miss Mary 
Nodine, who. marrying Mr. Z. F. We.ster- 
velt, worked with him, with splendid abili- 
t3' and zeal to make the Western New York 
In.stitution the great success it has been. 

Mr. Charles M. Grow, a deaf gentleman 
in the force of teachers, who has two sons 
teaching in other schools for the deaf, claims 
to be the dean of the fraternit3', after Mr. 
Weeks of Hartford. 

Miss Harris is well known, not only as a 
successful teacher, but as the author of 
suggestive books for the deaf, and as the 
editor of the Bulletin, which is among the 
be.st of institution papers. 

Principal Charles \V. Eh" has been at the 
head of the school since 1870. He is a Yale 
man, of the class of ’63. and came into the 
work through the influence of his classmate 
Mr. E. C. Stone, who.se father was Principal 
of the Hartford school, and who himself en- 
tered the work, becoming, later. Principal of the 
same in.stitution, 

Mr. EU' began teaching in the Ohio school, 
the 3 ear of his graduation, and remained there 
until called to his pre.sent situation. In 1883 he 
was called to the Principalship of the Ohio Insti- 
tution, but declined the offer. 

Mr. EU 's example has led into the work a 
prett3' large famih- following. .A. son is Profes.sor 
of Chemistr3' and Mathematics in Gallaudet 
College, a daughter is an oral teacher under her 
father, a sister was for some years a teacher at 
the Rochester school and a niece is now teaching 
in the Alabama school. 

Mr. EU' has been honored bv his as.sociates in 
the national conventions with inif)ortaiit jmsi- 
tions, and has the esteem and friendship of every 
one. w. j. 


It is worth3' of note that many of the portraits 
of ex-Mavors of Southport in the Mavor's Parlor, 
Town Hall, are the work of a deaf artist, who fills 
the important and honorable position of assist- 
ant-master at the Liverpool School of Art. 
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THE DEAF AND THE SIGN-LANGUAGE. 
Editor Silent Worker: 

In tlie Deaf-Miiies' Journal, of February 3, is 
au article reprinted from tlie Sii.ext Wokkek 
and entitled, •■The Deaf Against the Sign Lan- 
guage, ” by Frank Murray. 

Mr. Murray has been educated b\' the manual 
alphabet method, and it does him credit tliat he 
,stands up valiantly for this method. At the .same 
time it is evident that he is not familiar with the 
sign-language, and he is not competent to speak 
on the .subject from a personal knowledge of both 
sides. Ilis argument is simply a repetition of 
what he has been told, together with a little 
superficial ob.servation. He see.s the objections 
to the sign-language, but he fails to .see its ad- 
vantages. 

The fir.st mistake which he makes, in common 
with others who advocate the manual alphabet 
and oral methods, is that the deaf go to school to 
learn the Ivnglish language. This is a narrow 
view to take. J’he deaf go to school to be educat- 
ed. Education means more than learning Eng- 
lish ; although this is the most important part of 
our education. 

By the manual alphabet method the deaf mav 
learn to use better Flnglish— though even this is 
by no means jjroved. More attention is given to 
conversational EnglLsh, and at a ])artv tho.se 
taught this way may appear to Ijetter advantage 
as regards conversation by finger spelling. But 
does it follow that they are better educated than 
others, who, with less facility in conversation by 
finger spelling, posse.ss a greater fund of informa- 
tion, more power to reason, and better abilit}- to 
put their knowledge to practical use ? 

Why is it that the manual alphabet and oral 
;Schools have not furnished a larger quota of 
students at Oallaudet College? Is it that, after 
thoroughly •grounding” their pupils in Eng- 
lish. they fear that they would lo.se their English 
on learning signs ? Or is it that they do not 
attain the mental standard requisite to take the 
College course? Will Mr. Murray plea.se 
answer ? 

Mr. Murray, quoting a deaf lady educated by 
the .same method as him.self, says: "Signs 
hinder the mental growth of the deaf.” This is 
the first time I have .seen this assertion made. It 
is diametrically opposite to the views held by 
those who favor signs. F'rom my own observa- 
tion.s I would say that signs verv- materially 
quicken the mental growth of deaf children. A 
child free to use signs will, after one year, in 
.school, talk iinderstandingly about matters as 
freely and easily as another, deprived of signs, can 
after being in school three or four j-ears. All this 


time the mind and reasoning power are con.stantl3’ 
in action, and so far as mental growth is concern- 
ed, the sign -taught child will be far in advance 
of the one deprived of signs. 

I have in mind a 3-oung man recenth- graduat- 
ed from the Minnesota .school. His misuse of 
English was a ” thorn in the flesh ” to his teach- 
ers. But his comprehension of scientific subjects, 
as well as que.stions of public interest, and 
matters of a business nature, was remarkable. 
He was fond of reading, and read the daih- pajjers 
and abstru.se books containing e.vpressions far 
be3-ond his power to use language. But he 
understood them and could di.scuss them intelli- 
gently by signs. If he were placed in a parlor 
amid polite folk, and judged as to his abilit3- to 
carrv on a general conversation, he would make 
a .sorr3- show. But he was not trained for the 


parlor : he was trained for the workshop, and 
there his extensive information and abilitytou.se 
his mental powers will be of greater value to him 
than the abilit3' to carr3- on a general conversa- 
tion. 

I know others who are able to carr3’ on a con- 
versation pretty well; but, if 3-011 go a little 
be3’ond the commonplace talk, you ver3- .soon 
strike bottom. 

Of the two, wdiich is the better educated f For 
1113- part, I should unhesitatingl3' ,sa3- the former. 

It ma3- be said that, if the former had been 
trained manualU-, he would have the .same 
knowledge, and, in addition the abilit3- to exiiress 
him.self in good English. But I positively believe 
that, ifheliad been limited to manual spelling, he 
would never have learned one half of what he did, 
because the sign-language allowed his mind to 
expand rapidly, and to receive and express ideas 
far in advance of what he could ever hope to re- 
ceive or express in English alone. 

"But of what use are his ideas, if he cannot 
express them so that people generalU- can under- 
stand them? "it ma3' be asked. Just this; the 
same process tliat has .strengthened his power to 
think and reason on these subjects has strength- 
ened his power to think and rea.son on the work 
and life before him. This power finds expres- 
sion in action, though he ma3- not be able to ex- 
press his ideas in words. 

Very few deaf earn their living by talking; 
and therefore the power to express their ideas is 
of minor importance. The great majorit3- earn 
their living by working ; and therefore it is of the 
highest importance that their minds should be .so 
trained as to make their work as effective as pos- 
sible. 

I do not say that the deaf need not be taught 
Engli.sh. On the contrary, I believe that the 
mo.st strenous efforts shoiUd be made to this end. 

I even think that signs should be excluded from 
the class room, and to .some extent re.stricted out 
of school, as is now done in some schools. I 
know that schools which use signs teach English 
to their pupils as earnestly as any school, and I 
believe they do it, too, as successfully as those who 
claim to do it better, bariing perhaps some con- 
versational expressions. 

The manual and oral schools must show decid- 
edly better results in Flnglish than sign .schools 
before they can be justified in depriving their 
deaf pupils of a knowledge of the sign -language. 
Do they ? 

Mr. MuiTay says "vSigns have prevented about 
eighty per cent of the deaf who have attended 
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shows that this misunderstanding of his attitude 
is based on a garbled extract from one of his 
speeches, made by the President of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, and that his views as to the value of 
the sign-language were the same then as they 
are now. Olof Haxson. 

P'-VRiiiAULT, Minn. 


his fingers. This bo\- is believed to represent 
the young Count of Solar, whose romantic his- 
tory forms an interesting episode of De 1 ’Epee's 
benevolent career. De I’Epee rested from his 
labors in 1789. and was succeeded by the Abbe 
Roch Ambroise Sicard. who, after being trained 
by him, had been for three t'ears in charge of a 
school at Bordeaux. 

He had rare intellectual gifts— -a vivid and 
fertile imagination, philo.sophical and anahtical 
habits of thought, remarkable ability in the 
rhetorical expression of abstract ideas, and grace 
and skill in the language of pantomine. He had 
also au abundance ofenergj- and tact, which were 
sorely needed to steer the infant institution safe- 
!%• through the troublous times now to come 
—the Revolution, the Republic, the Empire of 
Napoleon, and the restoration of the Bourbons. 

In 1792 he was himself throw n into prison and 
brought before a revolutionary tribunal. It was 
during these anxious days, that a boy of twelve 
was brought to the little school by his uncle. 
This bov was I^aurent Clerc. Clerc was bom on 
December 26th, 1785, in the village of LaBalme, 
twenty-six miles east of Lyons, of which his 
father, Joseph Francis Clerc, by profes,sion a 
notar3-, was Ma^'or from 1780 to 1814. It is be- 
lieved he was not born deaf, but became so by 
falling into the fire when about a j-ear old ; the 
scar of the burn on his right cheek then produced, 
gave him the “ personal sign,” drawing the tips 
of the first and second fingers down the cheek, 
bj- which he was known. 

After a childhood pas.sed in the sports and 
occupations of a countrj- village, Clerc was 
taken to Paris in 1797. Sicard kept him 
under his owm tuition until in 1805 he was ap- 
pointed a teacher. He and Massieu were Sicard ’s 
favorite pupils, and were repeatedly exhibited as 
the best specimens of his training. Massieu was 
apparenlH' the more brilliant, but his conduct 
was highly eccentric; while Clerc ’s attainments 
seem to have been more solid and his character 
to have had more depth. 

Sicard was an ardent ro\-alist, and rejoiced at 
the return of the Bourbons. When Napolen 
startled Europe b3' re-appearing from Elba in 
March, 1815, Sicard thought it prudent to pa3' a 
visit to London. He took with him Massieu and 
Clerc, and gave a series of exhibitions, twice a 
week, which were attend- 

ed b3’ persons of the high- 

est rank. So marvellous 
were the answers of the.se 
j two deaf-mutes consider- 
ed, that the3' were pub- 
! lished. in French, with an 
_ ! English translation. The 

visitors remained till after 
hundred days ; Clerc 
tells us he ‘‘had themorti- 
Y'1 fication of bein 


school gaining command of the Engli.sh lan- 
guage. ” I challenge him to prove tliis assertion, 
or it must be regarded as an idle and fal.se as- 
sumption. 

As to the ” inexactness and uncertainty ” of 
signs, of which he complains, that is the fault of 
those who use them, not of the sign-language 
itself, which is capable of very definite and lucid 
expression. Speaking people often u.se English 
ver3' loosely’ so their meaning is both inexact and 
uncertain. There is no iiiedium of expressing 
human thought that is exact and certain. The 
English language certainly is not. If it were, 
w’hat need would there be for our whole judiciary 
system, whose sole object is to interpret laws ex- 
pre.ssed in words? 

An important reason -why' signs should be 
taught in .school, and not left to he picked up 
hap-ha/.ard, after leaving .school, is that thereby 
the language may’ be preserved, improved, and 
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BY HENRY WINTER SYLE. 

( Conlinued . ) 

.JIJfAHIS quotation has been given at length, he- 
'll cause ill it Mr. Clerc not only relates in a 
lively manner this interesting anecdote, but also 
expresses with great clearness the principles on 
which the teacher of the deaf proceeds. His 
description of the difiiculty of the task and of the 
manner in which it is acconipli.shed, is as true 
now as in the days of Del ’Epee ; though, thanks 
to the good Abbe and his successors, the teachers 
of this day enjoy abundant helps which he had to 
invent for himself. Succeeding with these two 
pupils to whom he was providentially led, he 
sought for others ; and gathered them into an 
humble establishment on the heights of Mont- 
martre, a suburb of Paris. His .school was con- 
ducted at his. own expense, and his .sensitive 
mind made him unwilling not only to accept 
pecuniary aid, but even to admit the children of 
the rich, lest they crowd out the poor to whom he 
devoted himself. He even in his old age and 
during a severe winter, denied himself the com- 
fort of a fire in his own apartment ; the remon- 
strances of his friends and the entreaties of his 
pupils were long unavailing. When at last he 
yielded to the tears of the children, he often 
reproached hiiu.self with selfishness ; looking 
around mournfully he would say, ‘‘My poor 
children, I have wronged you of a hundred 
crowns.” The city of Versailles boasts the pos- 
session of the gorgeous palace and pleasure- 
grounds which the magnificent luxury of Louis 
XIV. created. The memory of Marie Antoinette 
and of the gay courtiers who fell with her on the 
guillotine, hovers around it, and the statelv halls 
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made more useful. The brightest of our deaf are 
connected with the various schools as teachers. 
Childhood is the time to learn, and school is the 
place. If signs are not taught at school they 
would in time degenerate into the crude, imper- 
fect language which our manual alphabet and 
oral friends .seem to believe, or would have people 
believe, that it is. 

I might reply in details to the other points 
made by IMr. Murray, but it would take too much 
time and space. As the objections to signs are 
made by one who does not understand them, these 
objections are apparent rather than real. Those 
■who undeustand the sign-language will know 
that the objections rai.sed are not well founded, 
and are easily’ answered. 

Mr. ilurray concludes, "Signs should he 
abandoned by the deaf, as well as by all teachers 
of the deaf, in all schools through the country.” 

Well, last F'all the writer attended two public 
meetings held to consider the question of voting 
bonds for a new .school building. With the as- 
sistance of an interpreter I was able to follow all 
that was said, and to ask and answer questions. 
Without signs this would have l>een impossible. 
Time and again I have enjoyed lectures and list- 
ened to sermons, interpreted by the sign-lan- 
guage. I have also seen attempts made to inter- 
preted by spelling alone, but, unle.ss the s])eaker 
speaks very slowly, it is impossible to follow 
him, and the .strain on the eyes is such as to take 
away all pleassure. With signs, and signs only, 
it may be enjoyed as much by the deaf as by the 
hearing. 

Yet this young man, who, as may be inferred 
from his writing, does not understand the sign- 
language and does not know its value, advises us 
all to abandon this, to us, so valuable language ? 

It reminds me of the young man who saw a 
fanner seeding wheat. He told the farmer that 
he vvas foolish to throw his wheal on the ground 
and bury it ; that he had better take it to the 
mill and have it ground into flour. But the 
farmer smiled, and went on seeding. 

Mr. Murray siieaksofDr. Gallaudet having ex- 
pres.sed different views some years ago as to the 
usefulue.ss of the sign-language from the views he 
entertains now. When he wrote that he had 
presumably not read the artricie in the la.st 
number of the Annals in which Dr, Gallaudet 
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at the House of Lords 
when the Prince Regent 
came in jierson, to an- 
nounce to both houses 
the battle of Waterloo and 
the flight of Napoleon.” 

An event of more in- 
terest to ourselves, occurr- 
ed on July 8th, 1816, when 
Sicard received a call from a young Ameri- 
can. who had arrived in London only three 
days before, the Rev. Mr, Gallaudet. This- 
excellent man had cro.s.sed the Atlantic, hop- 
ing to acquire the art of instructing the deaf, 
in order to establish a .school for them in our 
own country, which was as yet destitute of 
such. Sicard received him cordially, and as- 
sured him of a welcome at Paris; but he natural- 
ly sought tlie knowledge he desired, fir.st at the 
schools in the mother country, to which some 
American youths had already been sent, and 
which had the advantage of teaching the com- 
mon language of the two countries. 

The Briti.sh .schools were then all more or less 
under the control of the family of Thomas Braid- 
wood. This person was a teacher of elocution in 
Edinburgh, who in 1760 undertook to educate a 
deaf boy by the methods de.scrihed in the writings 
of Wallis and others. 

The success of the school thus begun, attracted 
the favorable notice of the most distinguished 
men ; and in 1783 he removed to Hacknev near 
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have for many years been uninhabited and devot- 
ed tf> a national picture-gallery, where the greatest 
artists of France have depicted the battles in 
which French valor has triumphed. But a pur- 
er, nobler glory is shed upon this, his native city, 
by the statue of the humble and self-sacrificing 
De I'Epee which stands hard by ; though the 
whole of the little fortune he ex])ended on "his 
children,” was far less than was .squandered in a 
single night’s revelling, a day’s battle. 

•Another statue of which we give a view, was 
erected in the garden of the Paris Institution, 
Alay 24th, 1879. It was both made and present- 
ed by the deaf-mute .sculptor. Martin. The 
pedestal is adorned with three bronze bas-reliefs. 
The statue repre.sents De I’Epee habited in his 
ca.sstx;k. teaching a deaf boy the word Diet/. God. 
The sacred name is inscribed, and its dactylolo- 
gic representation depicted, on a tablet he holds 
in his left hand, while with his right he makes 
the initial letter D. His eyes are bent tenderly 
on the youth standing by him gazing intently at 
the in,scription, which he is trying to imitate with 
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London. His pupils were almost exclusively the 
wealthy, and his methods were kept a close 
secret. The schools e.stablished by benevolent 
persons, at London, Birmingham, Edinburgh, etc., 
for the benefit of those who could not pa>' his 
high prices, had to obtain their masters from 
among his family and his assi.stants, who were 
under heavj' bonds not to train other teachers. 
What a contrast to the un.selfish labors of De 
1 ’Epee and Clallaudet. Tliomas Hopkins (lallau- ; 
det was bom in Philadelphia, December loth, : 
1787, but in 1800 the family made their home at 
Hartford. He was graduated from Yale in 1805, 
and after trying various occupations with which 
his delicate health interfered, from .\ndover Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1814 A near neighbor at 
Hartford, Dr. Mason F. Cogswell, had a little 
daughter, Alice, who lost her hearing at two years 
old. One day wliileshe was playing in his father's 
garden, .Mr. Oallaudet succeeded, by using her 
own natural signs, in teaching her the meaning 
of the written word hat : and gradually, through 
his efforts and those of her teacher, Miss Lt'dia 
I-Iuntle5’, (better known as the sweet poetess 
Mrs. Sigourney. ) and the members of her own 
famiU' — aided by a book of Sicard's — Alice learn- 
ed many simple words and sentences. This led 
to the hope that it would not be necessary to send 
her across the Atlantic to be educated ; and in- 
quiries discovering the une.xpectedly large 
number of eighty four deaf-mutes in Connecticut, 
a meeting of gentlmen was held on .\pril 13th, 
1815, at which it was resolved to .send a suitable 
person to Europe to acquire the act of instructing 
the deaf, and returning open a school at Hartford. 
Sufficient mone3- for the expense of the trip was 
subscribed in a single da\’ ; and on April 20th, 
Mr. Gallaudet consented to undertake the dut^-. 

A month later he sailed for England. From 
Jul\' to October he was occupied in fruitless 
efforts to induce the heads of the English and 
Scotch schools to instruct him in their art. Some 
required them to engage him.self as an assistant 
for three years ; others were prohibited by their 
contracts with the Braidwoods, under penalties 
as high as $5,000. His hopes w'ere now turned 
to France, but its disturbed political state led 
him to wait till spring, meantime .studj-ing men- 
tal philosoph3- and other branches with eminent 
profes.sors of the University' of Edinburgh. 

At last on March 12, 1816, he visited .Sicard at 
the Paris In.stitution ; the Abbe speedily' arrang- 
ed to give him the fullest opportunities of learn- 
ing the sy'stem, going through the cla.sses in 
their order, and also having daily priv'ate ins- 
tructions from Sicard, Massieu and Clerc. In 
May a favorable opportunity of returning to 
America in a merchant .ship was offered ; and on 
the 20th, Gallaudet acquainted Clerc with the 
fact, adding that he would not hesitate to seize 1 
the opportunity', if he would take with him a 
qualified deaf-mute teacher to assist in the arduous 
work before him, of inaugurating .so untried a 
,sy'.steni. Clerc offered him.self. and Mr. Gallau- 
*det sought permission of Sicard in an eloquent 
letter, the Engli,sh of which we have lately been 
privileged to read, and from which we learn the.se 
facts. With great reluctance the Abbe yielded 
his valued pupil and assistant to the urgent needs 
of a distant land ; he wrote in introducing Clerc 
to Bishop Cheverous of Boston, (who, by the 
way, was a liberal contributor to the Asylum,) 

“ I would fain regard him as the Apostle to the 
Deaf-Mutes of the New World ” — a title which 
is inscribed on Clerc 's monument. 

Written for Thk .Silext Worker. 

JOSEPH A. TILLINGHAST, M.A. 

J O.SEPH A. TILLINGHAvST, M. A., was born 
in Raleigh, N. C,. April 26th, 1871. He was 
very naturally led to take up the work of teach- 
ing the deaf, as both his father and mother are 
graduates of the New York (P'anwood) .school for 
the deaf, where his father taught for several 
years, part of the time having charge of the high 
class. 

If he inherited a tendency toward the work of 
teaching from his father, the ability w'hich has 
placed him, although so young, among the lead- 
ing educators of the deaf, may perhaps be traced 
back to his maternal grandfather. Judge A. O. ; 
Stansbury, of New York, and to his great-grand- 


father on the father’s side. Judge William Nor- 
wood of North Carolina, both of whom were 
lawyers of high standing. 

^^r. Tillinghast was graduated from Davidson 
College, N. C., at the age of twenty, at the head 
of his class, and with the Biblical and the De- 
bater’s medals. In the academic year 1891-92, 
he took the Normal cour.se at Gallaudet College, 
in 1892 was ajjpointed teacher in the Colorado 
school where he remained two y’ears, in the sum- 
mer of 1894 he came east and took his M. A. degree 
in course, and was married to Miss C. M. Stin- 
son, of Davidson, N. C. Having been called to 
the Superintendency' of the new school for the 
deaf at Boulder, Montana, he took hold with 
great energy and succeeded in having the defect- 
ive law governing the school amended, and in 
getting liberal appropriations for its work, as 
well as in organizing the force of employ'es in a 
very efficient manner. In 1896 Mr. Tillinghast 
received an honor in no previous instance confer- 
red on any American instructor of the deaf — that 
of being placed at the head of a School in the 
United Kingdom. The Ulster In.stitution for the 
Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, at Belfast, to 



Joseph A. Tillinghast. M.A. 


which he was called and which has been under 
his charge for the last eighteen months, is one of 
the leading schools of the kind in the three king- 
doms, and has made very marked progress al- 
ready under his management. His election was 
not only an evidence of the high e.stimation in 
which lie is held per.soiially, but marks a reac- 
tion in certain quarters again.st the sentiment in 
favor of pure oralism which has .seemed to be- 
come almost universal in Europe of late years. 
Mr. Tillingha.st is, of cour.se, an expert sign- 
maker and a believer in the use of signs. 

Mr. Tillinghast is of agreeable appearance and 
address, and has the faculty of making and keep- 
ing friends. He is widely known among the 
deaf and is justly esteemed by them one of their 
warmest friends. 

He is a hard student as well as a hard worker in 
his routine duties, and frequently uses his liter- 
ary gifts in writing for the leading educational 
and other periodicals. 

fe .<-.« 

The latest issue of the Silent Worker has a 
lengthy and interesting article on ' ‘Deaf Artists 
and Sculptors,” which we hope to reproduce ne.xt 
week. It is illustrated witli several half tone 
likenesses of subjects of the sketch, among them 
being several Ameicans, — H. Humphrey' Moore, 
Douglas Tilden, John Gordon .Saxton, and our 
own Cadwallader L. Washburn, and others. — 
Minnesota Compa 7 iion. 

8^*Subscribe for The Silent Worker. 


GREAT EH /NEW gORK. 

BY ROBERT E- M.tVNARD. 

v'V^HE Registration Committee of the Amateur 
Athletic Union, of which J. E- Sullivan is 
chairman, has been knocking the aspira- 
tions of basket-ball clubs into a cocked hat late- 
ly by compelling all the most prominent teams in 
tile East to join that body and to play none but 
sanctioned games. The Fanwood A. A., basket- 
ball team has therefore suffered a great deal of 
’ inconvenience and can probably play no more 
with those teams as has been their wont to. If 
the Fanwoods are still members of the Inter.scho- 
lastic Association I am unable to say, but if they 
are, they are certainly eligible to play any of the 
teams registered with the A. A, U. Why is it 
that the Fanwoods are not playing basket-ball ? 
.Vccounts of their clever games have fallen to nil 
in the columns of Journal. 

* * 

* 

The quarantining of the Fanwood Institution 
j by' the board of health in the middle of February 
I seems to have been looked on with suspicion by 
some graduates, who remarked that the .school is 
always quarantined about February 22nd. Such 
opinions are absurd and tend to show how selfish 
some graduates of Fanwood are. La.st year my 
remarks in this column anent the annual Wa.sh- 
ington's Birthday' masked party given by the 
pupils met with universal approval. In that I 
asked that the puinls be not hindered in the cele- 
bration that was intended for them only, by the 
rush of a great crowd of graduates to the .scene 
of the festivity, hindering the carrying out 
of the program on account of the limited 
space, and besides an undesirable element was 
always conspicuous by its pre.sence. 

1 am sure tho.se who wish to infer that Princi- 
pal Currier is closing its doors to graduates will 
see their mistake if they think twice as to the 
propriety’ of the time they select to make their 
visits to their alma mater. I repeat my' assertion 
that the doors of Fanwood were never more wide 
open to its graduates than they are to-day, and 
any who will visit their old school at the 
PROPER TIME will find a most cordial recep- 
tion. 

* * 

* 

The Deaf of New York in general do not concur 
with Mr. Murray’s article in the January' i.ssue of 
the Silent Worker. They' think that a gradu- 
ate of a school for the deaf where .signs are total- 
ly excluded, has very little “sentiment ” to ex- 
press in regard to “ The Deaf Again.st the Sign- 
Language.” The y’oung lady whose views 
embody his .sentiments must know nothing also 
of the beauty, expressiveness and practicability 
of the sign-language as in use to-day, and tho.se 
of us who know its value can hardly realize 
: what we could do if deprived of it. The replies 
that have come as a result, from his article, in 
the Jour 7 ial and Co 7 /ipanio 7 i (Minn.) should 
suffice to show that signs are as valuable as they 
are practicable. 

* * 

* 

The Deaf of New York have not yet ceased to 
express views on the con.solidated churches of St. 
Ann’s and St. Matthews, and it may' be .said of 
the deaf congregation that if they regard the ac- 
tion as wrong, no matter whether their opinion 
be right or not, no external considerations what- 
.soever can compensate them for acting contrary 
to their convictions. 

But we are happily outgrowing slowly' the 
egotistical bigotry which deem all ideas contrary 
our own to be fal.se, and those who concur with 
us to be blameworthy. Broadened views and 
j higher intelligence continually show us that 
j convictions of right and duty vary in different in- 
dividuals as mucli as the features of their count- 
enances. 

-A growing respect for those who differ from us 
in such a matter, but who are honest and loyal 
to their own moral natures and conviction as to 
the legitimacy of such consummations as the 
consolidation of the two churches, is encourag- 
' ing as contributing a positive way to the ad- 
: vancement of the deaf of New York, spiritually 
j and .socially. And well may’ we wait with pa- 
I tience and fortitude the time when St. Ann’s new 
church will ri.se from the ground on Washington 
I Heights, better and larger than ever before, St. 

I Ann’s church is not dead — it is only sleeping. 
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THE POWER OF DYNAMITE. 


^IIILE the thoughts and s\'iiipa 

thies of us all are so much 

taken up with the awful disaster which 
has befallen the splendid battle-ship 
Maine, our readers will be interested 
to examine the accompanjung cut, 
which shows in a nio.st impressive 
way, the terrific force exerted bj- the 
explosion under waterof modern high- 
power powder in large quantities. 

The pictures is also a fine example of the per- 
fection of modern instantaneous photography, 
and from this point of view will repay careful 
stud}'. Here we have in actual movement the 
tremendous power of which the broken and torn 
and twisted remnants of the ill-fated Maine show 
only the effects. We are indebted to the well- 
known house of E. & H. T. .A.nthon\' & Co. for 
this admirable and timely illustration. 

S-VwS 

Ernest J. D. Abr.\ham has vacated thee<iitori- 
al chair of the liritish Deaf Monthly, on account 
of poor health, and has been succeeded by his old 
colleague, Mr. Joseph Hepworth. He remains, 
as before, the proprietor, and may resume his old 
place at some future date. 


Effect of .an Explo.sion of Dyn.amite in the W.ater. 

governed solely or even chiefly by the law of 
expediency. There is enough of the animal in 
the average man to lead him to regulate his life 
and actions in such a way as will to his own 
thinking, secure him the greatest amount of 
happiness. We were careful to say the “ average 
man, ” so that those who are above the ordinary 
may read themselves out of the classification. 

The deaf are human, and they have all the 
human feelings ; and in seeking the society of 
their own kind, by preference, they are simply 
following the human instinct to look for happi- 
ne.ss where it is mo,st likely to be found. Deafness 
is a misfortune, and none know it better than 
those .so afflicted. And what is more, education, 
instead of lessening the sen.se of this misfortune, 
but intensifies it. As the mind grows and 


broadens, as its capacity to give and receive its 
share in the activities and social relations of 
human life increases, the sense of deprivation 
which deafness brings grows in the same ratio. 
It is wholly natural, therefore, that the deaf 
should seek those associations and relations 
where they will be least reminded of their mis- 
fortune. 

If there is any place where the misfortune of 
deafness is brought before the sensibility of the 
deaf in its full force, it is in all those gatherings 
that form the life of hearing society, — in evening 
receptions, parties, at home ; at concerts, music- 
ales, lectures: in the opera, the church. At a 
gathering of hearing people, where the conversa- 
tion is general, where wit and repartee 
pass from lip to lip. where music is al- 
ways a prominent feature, a deaf per- 
son realizes, as nowhere else, all that 
deafness means. And what makes 
the feeling all the harder, is that he 
i.s full}' qualified by mind and educa- 
tion, to do as much as any one for the 
general entertainment, were it not for 
that bar of silence which nature has 
placed before him. 

If there is any place where the mis- 
fortune of deafness can be utterly for- 
gotten. it is in a- social gathering of 
deaf people, where conversation is 
perfectly free, where all have a share, 
and where a common S3mipathy unites 
all. Then and there can the deaf for- 
get that they are. in anj- waj*, unlike 
other human beings ; then and there, 
and nowhere else, can they taste all 
the delights of human fellowship. 

Hut our kindl}- philanthropists will 
not be convinced. Thev- will continue 
to deplore the shortsighted obstinacy 
of the deaf in going their “ain gait ” 
in allowing their hearts to rule their 
heads. Philanthrop3- continue to 
urge the deaf to smother their human 
feelings and s\-mpathies, or direct 
them into unntural wa\-s. 

It is so ea.S3- to be a philanthropist 
when some one else has the tooth- 
ache ! — Mninesota Companion. 




A ROYAL DEAF-MUTE. 


It is not generalU- known that a 
daughter of one of our kings was deaf 
and dumb. Katherine Plantagenet 
was the 3-oungest child of Henr3- HI., 
and was born at Westminster, on St. 
Katherine's da3’, November 25th, 
1253. Her christening feast was cele- 
brated with great pomp and rejoicing, 
some of the items of the bill of fare 
consisting of “fourteen wild boars, 
twenty-four swans, two hundred and 
fifty partridges, sixteen hundred and 
fift}’ fowls, sixt3'-one thousand eggs, 
etc." The little Princess was st3'Ied 
“the Queen’s beautiful,” and is de- 
scribed as a remarkabl}- lovel3' child. 

It was not till she was about two- 
3-ears old that her ro3-al parent- realis- 
ed the sad fact that their darling was. 
deaf, and we find that at that time 
Henr\' made large offerings in West- 
minster Abbe3- on behalf of “Kath- 
erine. the King's daughter.” The 
pra3-ers of her sorrowing parents were 
surel}- answered, though not as they 
had hoped themselves, for the loveU- little deaf- 
mute was not left to grow up in ignorance and 
help lessness, which in those da3-s was the fate of 
all thus afflicted. In Ma3-, 1257, the ears which 
had been deaf to all mortal sounds heard the voice 
of the angels calling her to paradise, at the earh- 
age of three and a half. 

Katherine’s health had alwavs been delicate, 
and the 3-ear before she died she had been .sent 
for some time into the countr}-, to be under the 
charge of Euima, Lady of Swallowfield, in 
Beakshire. The King sent, aipong other pre- 
sents, a little kid from his royal forests to be her 
playfellow at Swallowfield ; he contiiiualh- des- 
patched messengers to inquire after her health. 


(Continued on page loS.) 


If we are to take any stock in recent ut- 
terances of scientists, the deaf-mute has cause 
for much jo}- ; and .sorrow for his more fort- 
unate hearing brethren of to-da}-. The Deaf 
of New York, especiall}', are always interest- 
ed (? ) in the theories of scienti.sts and speciali.sts 
in regard to hearing and deafness. If some great 
di-scover}’ has been made to CURE deafness the 
deaf naturalh' jump at conclusions and are most 
eager to test the machine, medicines and what 
not. Yet experience has not been a wi.se teacher 
in mail}' instances, I fear, and “3-ellow journal- 
ism,” has been traced to as the direct cau.se 
thereof. 

We have had invented for OUR BENEFIT all 
kinds of fans, ear trumpets, “ an ear 
trumpet nice!}- concealed in a fan for 
deaf people. ” and all kinds of phones, 
including the telephone down in Phila- 
delphia, which has its main office in 
New York. We have been encourag- 
ed when we read that “Dr. Bell is 
going to make us hear. ” 

And, with all the.se strange devices, 
it must be astonishing to one, on 
picking up one of these 60-page Sun- 
day editions and read, that the “com- 
ing race ” is to be as great as ancient 
gods. We deaf people are to be as 
great as the}- ( because the\- never ex- 
isted?) We are told that after a fevv 
generations, (if that is a proper sur- 
mise of the term “coming race,”) 
that we will have no e3 e.s, no tongue 
and no ears. How pitiable it will be 
to be deaf, dumb and blind ! Do v'ou 
relish the thought? In the place of 
the.se will be mental flashes and we 
shall be able to read the mind of everv 
one and ■t’ice veresa. How enjo3-able 
to us it will be to have others read 
our ever\- thought. “ H3’pocris3- ” 
will disappear from the dictionar3-. 

I tell 3-ou it will be perfectly shock- 
ing to our gentler sex for us all to 
read her true thoughts about her age, 
her opinion of other women, the age 
of her newest dress, her wi.sh for a new 
hat and the size of her dainty little 
boot. Oh, won't there be a gna.shing 
of teeth (I forgot, we won’t have anv) 
well, a flowing of thought. And if 
we were to sa}- we were sure she was 
prett}', though to our.selves we knew 
she was as homeh' as a crow, how 
could we shield the thought from her.’ 

Won’t it be a funny world and a funn}- 
people ? But for myself I am inclined 
to the proverb, “The end is in the 
beginning and the beginning is in the 
end. ” We .shall never reach anv- fi.x 
ed form, however much scientists nia\’ 
agree, for that seems absolutelv cer 
tain according to our present and pas 
historv. 


HOW EDITOR SMITH 'VIEWS IT. 

F rom time to time, we see comments and 
criticisms made concerning the marked tend- 
enc}- of the deaf to “ flock ” together, to .seek .so- 
cial enjoyment in one another’s society-, and seem- 
iiigly- to avoid the society of the hearing. The 
critics and commentators deplore this tendency-, 
for they think that the best interests of the deaf 
life in abjuring the society of their kind as much 
as possible, and seeking that of the hearing. We 
are ready to admit the “ tendency, ” and al.so the 
expcidency of the deaf acting otherwise, but the 
commonalty- of human nature is not yet .so far 
advanced in the process of evolution as to be 
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Asbury Park can be reached cheaper than 
Trenton from most points where the deaf live. 
From Jersey Cit\', Newark, Elizabeth and Plain- 
field for much less than the Trenton trip costs. 

Trenton is a manufacturing city which interest- 
ing and important as it is, offers no attractions 
in summer. 

The initial meeting in Trenton drew less than 
one per cent of the deaf population of E.s.sex, Hud- 


son, Union counties — less than that percentage 
from other counties. 

As a member of the association ; as a Jersey- 
man, “ to the manor born ; ” as one of the found- 
ers of the a.ssociation I enter this, my emphatic, 
unqualified and sincere prote,st against the State 
Capital as a meeting place until a half dozen 
other centers of population have witnessed a 
meeting of the State Association. A. L. p. 


Kepicw of the “Pa$$iH8 $1)ow$” Animated Ulord 
Pictures and other $ubiect$. 

NEW JERSEY ASSOCIATION of the 
deaf will meet again this summer, and a 
thorough “Jerseyman ” can consistentl3' offer 
his unsolicited advice through the medium of a 
“Jersey ’’ publication. 

This organization has been in a dormant state 
since its launch — for no other reason than the 
absence of causes that reciuired anj- other condi- 
tion. 

A writer in another publication argues for 
Trenton as the convention city. 

Now if the N. J. A. was an alumni as.sociation 
Trenton should, bj- all means, be the convention 
cit5’. 

But the body is in no sense an alumni organiza- 
tion and the fact that it is a state affair demands 
that it should meet in various sections — ain- other 
policy would be suicidal. 

An argument in favor of Trenton, that has 
been advanced to the effect that the as.sociation 
could not afford to hire a meeting place in an}' 
other cit}', and as the State school would be 
thrown open to it free. Trenton ought to be 
selected. 

As a matter of fact Educational Hall, at Asbury 
Park, and one of the smaller auditoriums at 
Ocean Grove are alwa\'S given free to similar 
bodies which desire them for their deliberations. 

Charming as Trenton and its environments 
are, its people, where the}' can afford it, seek the 
sea-shore or the mountains to escape the heat of 
summer. 

Suppose Eong Branch, Asbury Park, Ocean 
Grove, Point Pleasant, Atlantic City, Cape May 
or Hopatcong should be selected, would there 
not be ten delegates to one if Trenton was again 
decided on. 

Would there not be five visitors from sister 
states to one local delegate if a resort were 
selected ? 

In no .state is the convention itself the sole 
magnet. The side issues count in bringing the 
attendance up. 

Two con.secutive meetings in Trenton would 
suggest to a great number of the deaf residents 
of the state who finished their education before a 
school was dreamed of at Trenton, that the New 
Jersey Association was in some way a mere an- 
nex to the State .school, whereas, in fact, it is 
not. 

This state body should aim to fill a sphere of 
usefulness independent, in every way, of the 
Trenton school. 

Again, meetings in different places in regular 
rotation will be productive of good in more ways 
than one. 

People will be taught to judge the deaf by a 
higher standard than they are wont to, for in 
many cases they size us by one or two deaf peo- 
ple of their locality who reflect anything but 
credit on their fellow deaf. 

It will enable Jersey men to get acquainted 
with their state to a no inconsiderable extent. 

Of course I may be mistaken, but the New 
York, Pennsylvania, New England and Virginia 
As.sociations would be in a very moribund state 
today if they had handicapped them.selves in the 
"beginning as some ill-advised people have pro- 
posed to handicap the New Jer.sey As.sociation. 

Of course I may be all wrong, but the time is 
ripe for a discussion of the pros and cons. 

New Jersey offers a number of resorts for weary 
mankind, both in summer and winter that makes 
it, ir that respect the Queen of the States. From 
Sandy Hook with its mountainous back ground to 
Cape May Point are a chain of summer resorts 
equaled by no other state. At the thousands of 
hostelries and cottages may l)e found guests who 
have come thousand of miles to enjoy the balmy 
breezes, the delightful bathing, the grand drives, 
and to participate in the sport that angling for 
a hundred species of the finny tribe affords. 

Its lakes, Hopatcong, and many others are the 
equals of any, anywhere. It has mountain re- 
sorts, second only to the Adirondacks. Its winter 
resorts, Lakewood and Atlantic City, are .sought 


FOREIGN ILLUSTATIONS. 

THE CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE DAME, PARIS. 

v'J^HIS magnificent church, of which we give two views from different points, is one of 
Vu the most famous and most beautiful churches in Europe. True, it cannot be compared 
‘ in size with the vast mass of St. Peter’s at Rome, and, in fact, it is smaller than 
manv of the leading cathedrals. Neither is it as richly ornamented as the cathedral of 




Milan, nor do its spires reach anything like the height of those which crown the cathedral 
of Cologne. 

Yet, with its length of 390 feet, and its breadth of 128 feet, its roof rising over one 
hundred feet above the floor and its towers of more than twice that height, and covering 
about an acre and a half, it is large enough to be imposing from its mere bulk. 

But, in addition to its size, it is one of the most perfectly proportioned of all the 
buildings of the pointed style of architecture. 

Besides, the harmonious colors of the stone of which it is biiilt add a peculiar charm 
to it and the finely wrought iron doors are famous .specimens of their art. The Jews of 


the time of Christ thought it much to .say of their temple: “Forty and six years was thif 
temple in building,” but this church, begun in 1162, when the Pope laid the corner-.stone 
was not finished until more than a century and a half later. Tho.se of our readers whe 
live in or near New York can, by examining the fine model in the Metropolitan Mu.seun; 
of Art, get a better idea of the elegance and dignity of this noble building than any de- 
scription or any picture can give. 
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" '98 MOUNTS.” 

M ORSEMEN judge a thoroughbred animal by 
his action, conformation and pedigree and 
on somewhat similar lines bicycle riders pick 
out the special make and st3’le of wheel the}’ 
deem nearest to perfection, substituting for pedi- 
gree the reputation attained by some particular 
make of bicycle. In many respects bicycles are 
like horses. The best are expensive, and can 
convey riders over some great distances. Where 
the two are radically different is that the horse 
eats and must be fed at the expense of its owner, 
while the cost of keeping a bicycle is trifling. 

Where action, conformation and pedigree 
count in the selection of a horse, finish, model, 
weight and reputation of the manufacturer count 
with the particular purchaser of a bicycle today. 
Bicycle riders are similar to horsemen in a great 
many respects. The experienced driver who can 
afford to maintain a stable of horses will have 
nothing but the best of animals. 

It is the same respect with wheelmen. Experi- 
enced riders only want to use the best make of 
wheels. The present $ 75 scale of prices that is 
maintained by reputable dealers in bicycles leaves 
an opening on the market for some very cheap- 
grade and inferior wheels. 

The bicycle industry has reached such a stage 
that there is no such a thing as the best wheel. 
There are half a dozen good high-grade wheels 
on the market while few are equally well made 
and satisfactory. Still it must be admitted that 
out of the great mass of people using bicycles 
only about one-third understand the construction 
and mechanical parts of a wheel. 

Take piersons riding the most approved models, 
and it will be found that only a small percentage 
know the technical terms or the small parts of a 
wheel, or, in case of a mishap, few can repair a 
break. 

To the ordinary bicycle rider all wheels are 
alike. In general construction, such as height, 
gears, and length and shape of handle bars this 
is manifestly correct, but quite a number of well 
known makes of today have distinguishing feat- 
ures w’hich are at once apparent to the expert and 
the bicycle student. 

It is safe to say that the average rider know’s 


Chainless and Bevel Gears 


only the diamond from the drop frame wheel. 
The rider who buys a wheel merely because its 
color and name strikes his fancy, invariable 
knows nothing of the special features of the 
different makes, and like a youngster buying a 
horse, is well suited, if the purcha.se looks neat 
and sturdy. 

This sea.son’s purchaser of a wheel will be con- 
fronted with some trying propositions in select- 
ing the best, the trouble will begin when they 
find wheels ranging from $ 18.99 to $75 and ail 
represented as “High-Grade ’’ machines. There 
are four classes of wheels, the bevel gear, chain- 
less wheels, having various styles of driving 
mechanism, the gear cased wheel, and ordinary- 
chain wheels with improvements. 

Great curiosity is centred on the chainless, 
many- of which are freaks, the product of queer 
ideas, the results of which are uncertain. 

The general tendency is towards the chain 
wheels with brighter iiue. and manufacturers 


protects the chest and loins more thoroughly than 
that clum.sy garment does. 


A DEAF TELEGRAPHIST, 

novelty’ of a telegraph operator who can 
scarcely hear a locomotive whistle working 
day after day’ at his instruments is one of the 
marvels presented at a telegraph .station near 
Pittsburg. The man is about twenty-eight years 
old. He has lieen deaf since he was about three 
y-ears of age, as the result of an attack of scarlet 
fever. Being extremely hard of hearing, the 
child’s sen.se of touch was developed to the degree 
usually’ possessed by’ blind per.sons. The slight- 
est tap upon a table or a wall, the rolling of 
wagon wheels along the street, and all similar 
sounds, were conveyed to him by’ the consequent 
vibration. When about twelve years of age he 
undertook the study of telegraphy-. Being a fa- 



The Racycle's Tr.ansi'.yrent Cellitloid Gear Case. 


have found that the demand for blue, green and 
maroon shades of enamel is increasing and are 
accordingly preparing to meet it. Young riders 
seem to think black is too staid but it seems to be 
the color that wears the best. The ’98 models 
will not be regarded as complete without the 
brake attachment. 

A good chain wheel with dust-proof gear case 
is the formidable rival of the bevel geared chain- 
less, and although they- look heavy, they- are not 
as weighty- as they look, indeed some are two 
pounds while the transparent celluloid case on 
the Racycle weighs less than six ounces. The 
gear case has many- points in its favor and the 
little extra weight warrants no objection, when 
it is considered that it covers the chain and 
sprocket so that no dust can get in, allowing 
the chain to l>e kept properly- oiletl. 

There is a demand for larger gears. Last .sea- 
son there was a run of gears of about 70, and this 
season the gear for general use will be 80, except | 
by- the scorching set. 

Not alone are the youthful riders opposed to 
small gears, but in the vast number of persons 
who seek pleasure awheel are found many mid- 
dle-aged persons and some bey’ond the age of 
prime manhood, have voiced their intentions of 
using bigger gears. It is the desire to keep up 
with the “Push” that is responsible for the 
jxjpularity- of the high gear. 

There is no thought of injury- that may- befall 
them as a result of using big gears. Moderately- 
high gears ranging from 70 to 76 should satisfy- 
the ordinary- rider, but it is overdoing the pas- 
time to tackle any-thing near 84, except in a very- 
few cases w’here the rider lias had many- years 
experience. Ch.as. J. Le Clercq. 

The writer has worn with much comfort during 
the recent cold weather the bicycle waistcoat, 
designed and manufactured by Mr. James Smyth 
of this city-. It resembles in cut the clerical 
waistcoat, but the rough material of which it is 
made gives it a “ sporty-” look, so y-ou don’t 
run the risk of being hailed as “Father”, or as 
“Dominie.” With a heavy- sack coat it makes 
you warm enough w-hen y-ou ride in cold weather, 
and with a frock coat it looks dressy- enough 
for the house. It enables the w-earer to dispense 
with the nuisance of the long-tailed overcoat and 


vorite with the operator at his home, he was 
given the run of the office. All the my-stic signs, 
dots, and dashes of the profession were explained 
to him. Day- after he could be .seen sitting at the 
table with his knees pressed against it, or rest- 
ing his elbow upon it. He was literally- feel- 
ing the messages as they- were ticked off over the 
w-ire. Being naturally quick, it was but a 
short time until he w-as able to correctly read 
any- mes-sage coming into the office. Ending 
came just as easy-, and to day, after sixteen 
years’ sen’ice at the key and sounder, he is just 
as fine an operator as there is in the country-. 
Of late years his hearing has improved to such 
an extent that he can easily- hear the sounder, 
but the old habit of listening with his knee .still 
clings to him. — [The above item has gone the 
rounds of the deaf press during the past few 
y-ears and last appeared in the Silent Messenger, 
that interesting, well edited and well printed 
magazine, published in Dublin, Ireland. — E d.} 


MASQUERADE BALL. 

'^JHE masquerade ball of the Newark A.ssocia- 
^ tion of Deaf-Mutes, held at Jacoby’s hall, 
on Broad Street, Newark, N. J., was a very- suc- 
ce.ssful affair, financially and socially-. Among 
the prize winners was Miss Josie Scholl, a gradu- 
ate of the New Jersey- School, who personated 
Pocahontas. Mayor Seymour of Newark, who is 
a trustee of the New Jersey school, honored the 
occasion with his presence and delivered an ap- 
propriate address. 

The committees were made up as follows : 

Floor Manager, Charles Lawrenz ; assistants, 
Messrs. Kees, Salmon, Hummer, Wentz, Mann- 
ing and Partington. 

Reception Messrs. James Nash, Wil- 

liam Hutton, Herbert Fibiger, John Newcomb, 
F. Purcell, John Black. 

Committee of Arrangements. — Messrs. John B. 
Ward, Arthur L. Thomas, Morten Moses, Harry 
Dickerson and E. Gundersdorf. 

irv-..* 

The January- number of the Silent Worker 
is an “Art Number, ” and like theprevious issues 
is first class in every- respect. The life sketches 
of the deaf arti.sts are particularly interesting — 
Alabama Messenger. 
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EDITORIAL. 

Last month we ex])re.s.sed the 
BIBLICAL opinion that the Bible ought to 
STUDY. be studied for its value in general 
ethical culture, quite apart from 
its use as a basis for theology. We have learned 
since writing that article that in at least two 
colleges of high standing this is done. Professor 
Henry Preserved Smith, at Amherst, and Profes- 
sor Moses Bross Thomas, at Lake Forest Univer- 
sity, 111 ., give courses of Biblical study with the 
aim, not of proving the doctrines of anj' sect, 
but of developing the hi.storj’ of these Scriptures, 
their meaning, and their effect on the Jewish 
nation and on mankind. We understand that 
these courses are among the most popular in the 
field of college work. 


The terrible explosion of the 
THE Maine has sent a wave of sv'mpa- 
TRiUMPH thy for the sufferers, of horror for 
OF WAR. the disa.ster, through the countrj-. 

It does not seem possible that anv- 
one could be heartle.ss, fiendish, enough to laugh 
down such a calamity as a trifle — or even to rejoice 
over it. But it might well be that you who read 
this would meet your friend on the .street six 
months hence, where this dialogue would take 
place. 

"Great news, isn't it?" “Haven’t heard? 
Why, there has been a big naval battle off the 
Florida Keys and the whole Spanish fleet is ,sunk 
or smashed. Five thousand killed ! Biggest 
Tiaval victory since Trafalgar.” 

"Glorious! The Dons have no .show against I 
the Yankees. What is our loss ?’.’ I 

" O, nothing much. One battle-ship, the Mas- ; 
sachusetts, I believe, blew up. About 250 killed. 
Nothing to speak of. ” 

"Glorious! The Pre.sident ought to appoint i 
a .special day of thanksgiving. We must not 
forget the source of all our mercies. ” 

General Sherman knew the meaning of his 
words when he said ; " War is hell. ” 


We print on another page an 
OLOF able letter from Mr. Olof Han.son, 
haxson’s in repU' to the article by Mr. 

REPLY. Murphy in our last issue. Mr. 

Olof pre.sents verj’ stronglj- the 
arguments on the other side of the question, 
"To sign or not to sign." We are glad, as we 
have said, to give the views of the deaf them- 
selves on this subject. But we hope to hear from 
our deaf friends on other subjects besides this, 
bearing on their education. Can not some one 
recall, for instance, a way in which his teacher 
presented the leading facts of geographj' in a 
wa\’ that he still feels as helpful ? Or how some 
of the dreaded mj-.steries of English construction 
were made plain ? Or how a teacher gained an 
influence which went far to build up a strong, 
upright character in his pupils ? Surgical oper- 
ations are most frequently discussed b\ the 
doctors, but it might sometimes be instructive 
to hear from the gentleman who figured on the 
operating table. 


The Silent Worker is always 
THE and unanimously in favor of tem- 
DRINKING perance — editor, publisher, corre- 

11 A BIT. spondenks, artists, compositors, 

pressmen and printer's devil. 
-Also, the office cat. So it is not strange that a 
valued friend should notice with faint surprise 
that in our New York letter in the February num- 
ber, the cocktail is spoken of as "innocuous.” 
In the passage referred to, our correspondent was 
deprecating the drinking habit, and of course 
I meant that it is the drinker who regards the cock- 
tail as harmless, like Artenias Ward in the famil- 
iar anecdote. The genial humorist was pouring 
out about three fingers of the rum that perisheth, 
when a dignified gentleman interrupted liim with 
the quotation, " It bileth like a serpent, ” 

"O, no was the cheerful reply, "not if you 
put sugar in it. ” 

For our-selves, meaning the editor, etc., as 
above, onr position is that of the maiden lady in 
the " Autocrat. " who objected to a glass of claret 
at dinner ; we ‘ ‘ don 't ajiprove of rum for a steadj- 
drink. " 

-And, while we do not wish to meddle with 
j other people's busine.ss, we would sa}- to our 
; deaf friends who manage or who attend public 
gatherings of the deaf, that, in our judgment, 
Mr. Bach’s warning against the frequenting of 
the bar is both wise and timely. 

While the "cocktail” ma\- be, apparentl3', 
j " innocuous” to nine out of ten deaf persons, j-et 
I if the tenth one shows by his actions the effect of 
i drink, he lowers the deaf as a class in the opinion 
of all who see him. 

"Pins,” the little boj- wrote in his composi- 
tion, "have .saved the lives of manj' persons — 
b}^ not swallowing them.” The same may be 
truU' said of cocktails. 

The recent strike of the engineers 
THE LABOR in England, which has ended in 
gUESTiox. the defeat of the men and in their 
return to work on the terms pro- 
posed b\' the employers, is an event of much im- 
portance. It has caused a loss of millions of 
dollars, both to employers and to employed, and 
has. perhaps, changed permanentlj’ the course of 
trade to a large extent. As a considerable part 
of our readers are members of labor unions, and 
so ma}- have a direct interest in the subject of 
strikes, they may be interested in a discussion of 
the matter. 


This strike was ver5- different in its purpose 
from the strikes with which we are familiar. 
When the hands in an American shoe-factorj', 
for instance, go on strike, their position is 
generall}' about this. They saj- : "Our labor is 
w'orth more now than it used to be. With im- 
proved machinerj’ we produce many more shoes 
than the same number of men did when our pre- 
.seiit wages were fixed, therefore our fair share of 
the product is a larger sum than it then was. 
This improved machiner}- needs more careful, 
sober, and .skilful men, and so we are worth more 
than formerlj'.” 

When the demand is for shorter hours, instead 
of for higher wages, the argument is much the 
same. “We work harder, or at least, with more 
strain on the nerves, than the old-fashioned 
workman did, and so we do, in fewer hours, all 
the work that a man can do in a da\\ With the 
shorter hours that we ask, we can do as much 
as we do now with longer hours. Then, too, we 
shall have time for healthful recreation, for men- 
tal improvement, for intercour.se with our families, 
and so we shall become healthier, more intelligent 
and better men, and therefore better and more 
efficient workmen.” 

When a new machine is introduced into a shop, 
the man who is to operate it uses his best efforts 
to get out of it all the work it can do, and, very 
likeh’, suggests some way to improve it. 

The British trade workers, as shown in this re- 
cent strike, take the opposite view of the subject. 
They sa\’, in effect: "We want higher wages he- 
can.se we need more monejL If the employer can- 
not make a profit, that is his lookout. We want 
shorter hours, because then we shall do so much 
less work in a da^', and there will be more daj’s' 
work to do. We don’t want new machines in- 
troduced, and if thev'are, we will see that they do 
as little work as possible.” 

In this connection it is interesting to note that 
while, according to the general complaint of 
Briti.sh papers, their manufacturers are losing 
ground, figures show that American niaiiufact- 
ures, produced bj' the highest paid labor in the 
world, have lieen finding a larger sale everj' \-ear 
in foreign markets. 

While e;nplo\-ers and workmen will, doubtless, 
alwav's have their contests, each for the larger 
.share of the profits, it seems that intelligent men 
on both sides will come to agree on two points ; 
First, that work is done at most profit by the 
strongest, most active and mo.st highlj' skilled 
men, who, of course, command the be.st wages. 
Second, that the workman has the be.st chance 
for high wages when the employer is making the 
most profit. 

There is now before Congress 
A what, if we are rightly informed, is 

REMARGABLE probablj' oiie of the most remark- 
BiLL able bills affecting education that 
have ever been proposed in that 
bodj'. We have not seen the bill, and it may be 
that its provisions have not been .stated with en- 
tire accuracj' in the summarj' which we have 
seen. Our criticisms, therefore, are made on the 
bill as we understand it to be, without the cer- 
tainty of knowledge at first hand. 

As reported in the papers, this bill appropriates 
$100,000 for the training of persons to be teach- 
ers of deaf children below school age. This sum 
is to be paid to Miss Marj' Garrett and is to be 
expended under her direction in the training of 
one hundred teachers. When considered hj' Miss 
Marj' Garrett, competent for the work, cer- 
tificates or diplomas are to be given them, and 
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they are then launched with the imprimatur, as 
it were, of the United .States Government, to 
teach little deaf children in schools now founded, 
or hereafter to be founded, in the several states 
and territories of the countrj-. 

While there are several novel and doubtful 
features in this bill, as outlined above, there is 
■one feature which we think will strike the most 
careless reader as extraordinary. As in archi- 
tecture, in law, in engineering, in sculpture, so 
in the education of the deaf there is a body of 
expert opinion which is organized and is accessi- 
ble. When an important and novel measure 
based on some theory of one of these branches, 
is proposed, it is natural to suppose that this 
body of expert knowledge would lie consulted. 
At least, when there is a question of the expendi- 
ture of so large a sum of money, it is usual for 
a board of persons experienced in affairs and of 
broad judgment, to be named as administrators 
of the trmst. 

In view of the surprising]}- high per capita rate 
of expense ])er jiroposed teacher, this would seem 
to be especially proper in the present case. 

Hut it is conceivable that, in some extraordi- 
nary case, it might be wise to depart from this 
rule. If, for instance, Tliomas A. Edison were 
given some such power in the field of applied 
electricity, or if the New York Legislature should 
make James C. Carter the supreme arbiter on 
questions of legal education, it might be said 
that the undisputed eminence of each in his 
own field was a sufficient guarantee that the 
work would be well done. Now, Miss Mary 
Garrett is a lady who is entitled to the highest 
respect for her character and for her devotion to 
a worth}- work. She has gained deserved credit 
for her faithful labors as a teacher. But certainly 
her warmest friend, unless singularly lacking in 
a sense of humor, would not suggest that as a 
teacher of deaf children she is the one person in 
the United States whose name would naturally 
suggest itself as the leader in educational thought 
and practice. 

It may be that a national training school for 
teachers of the deaf ought to be established by 
Congress, but in our opinion, the work should 
not be placed in the hands of any one per.son, and, 
if it is to be so placed, with the greatest respect and 
the kindest feeling toward Miss Maiy Garrett, we 
should say that she is not that person. 

The suggestion offered by our 
THE “Kineto.scope” correspondent, that 
NEW JERSEY the State Association of the Deaf 
ASSOCiATiox. should meet, this year, elsewhere 

than at Trenton, .seems to us alto- 
gether reasonable. 

The first meeting was very properly held at the 
School for the Deaf, as the movement for the 
forming of the society originated there, and the 
offer of a meeting place and of entertainment for 
those in attendance serv^ed to show the interest of 
those in charge of the school in any movement 
for the advantage of the deaf in the .state. 

But we feel that what the .School should aim at 
is co-operation, not control. The Association 
should be organized by and should act for the 
whole body of the deaf in the state, and should 
reflect fairly their opinions and wishes. It will 
then .serve as a measuie of their wi.sdoin and cap- 
acity. If its discussions and re.solves are free 
from narrow jealousies, such as have hindered 
the usefulne.ss of other similar organizations, it 
will do much to raise the deaf in the general 
estimation, and may effect much for their good. 


M .\RCII 25th is celebrated in the church cal- 
endar as the fe.stivid of the .Annunciation of 
the Virgin Mary, 
or Lady Day, as it 
is generally called 
in England. Gur 
readers are familiar 
with the story so 
beautifully told in 
the gospel ; how 
the angel Gabriel 
— -‘the flower of 
the angels" — ap- 
peared to her with 
the salutation: 
•Blessed art thou 
among women,” 
announcing to her 
that she was to be 
the mother of the 
Chri.st. 

T h e artist has 
given with good 
taste and feeling 
the devoutness and 
modesty expressed 
in her reply : " Be- 
hold the handmaid 
of the Lord, ” while 
encircling her head 
with the halo of 
saintshipand plac- 
ing in her hand a 
spire of the lilies 
which are called 
after her, the Ma- 
donna —fitting em- 


blems of spotless 
purity and attract- 
ive sweetness. 

The companion 
picture shows th; 
same figureof holy, 
tender w o m a n - 
hood, matured b\- 
experience and sad- 
dened by the sor- 
rows so aptly liken- 
ed by the prophet 
to a sword passing 
through her moth- 
er heart. 

We do not envv 
the man who fail.s 
to see in these two 
aspects of sainted 
womanhood .some 
thing that stirs to 
the foundation his 
feelings of .sympa 
thy and reverence. 

More than any- 
thing else it is the 
feeling of gentle 
ness, of deference, 
of reverence to true 
womanhood that 
marks the true 
gentleman and the 
true Christian. 

S~-ee_Si 

SILENT WORSHIP. 

‘‘ ^ILKN'T worship." say not so, 

^ Our praise in silence piveii 

Is silent but to ears below, 

'Tis heard above—/// Heavni . 

And who can tell the joyous tone 
Such mute thauksyivinf/s wear. 

When ang-els to the father's throne 
Our silent worship hear ? 

God values not the praise alone 
On organs’ notes depending. 

But will our Silent Incense own 
Krotn grateful hearts ascending. 

In silence, then, we meet to pray. 
Content — till Christ ovir King 
Shall take the cords that bind away. 

And teach onr tongue to sing. 

R. M. {Deaf A 
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nrt Competition, oe 

? JULiUJ!JL!L!L!L!L!L!L5l 

With the purpose of stimulating interest 
in the art education of the deaf, both among 
the pupils themselves a?id among our readers^ 
the management of The Silent Worker 
have decided to invite the students in the art 
departments of the schools of the deaf in this 
country to compete in a contest, on the terms 
stated belou'. 

(/) Any pupil in any school for the deaf 
in the United States, excepting the New 
fersey School for Deaf-Mutes, may compete 
in this contest on complying with the follow- 
ing 1 ulcs. 

(2) Each competitor shall send to the Pub- 
lisher of the Silent Worker a drawing, 
designed and executed entirely by such com- 
petitor, of the size of 7 by 10 inches, in either 
pen-and-ink or wash, illustrating some scene 
in the poem of Maud Muller. No mote 
than one drawing will be received from any 
one competitor. 

^ (j) Each drawing entered must be ac- 

companied by a cetiificaie from the teachei of 
the person making the entry, to the effect that 
the author of the drawing is a pupil in a 3 
school for the deaf, and has designed and 
executed the work entered under his or her 
name. 

{4) The drawing must not hear the name 
of the author nor of the school from which it 
comes, but both the name of the pupil and of 
the school must be written either on the wrap- 
per or on an enclosed slip of paper. When 
received, each cnliy will be marked with a 
number, which will also be marked on the 
paper gh'ing the name of the author and the 
school. The judges will not know from what 
school or from whom any drawing comes. 

(5) Entries will close Afay loth, i8gS, 
when the di awings will he placed in the hands 
of the judges. Miss Man' C. Field, the head 
of the ati department of the N. j. State 
Normal School. Miss Margaret B. Parker, 
assistant in the same department, and Miss 
Eva Struble, teacher of drawing in the public 
schools of Trenton. A’. J. 

The successful competitor will be announced 
in the May issue of The Silent Worker, 
and will receive, at once, as prize, a copy of 
De Amici's "Morocco." in two volumes, 
illustrated. The successful drawing will he 
engraved at the expense of the paper and 7cill 
appear in the fune issue, together with a 
sketch of the author and of the school in which 
I the drawing was produced. A handsome 
’ certificate will go with the prize. Similar 

> handsome certificates of honorable mention 

> xcill be given to any drawings which mav 3 

J come lYty near the standard of the winning 3 
; one. g 

\ 

9. 9. C. e. a 9 9 9,9 9 9_9JLSL9JL9, 9 9_a aail.iL9JL9Jl. 
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School - Room. 

Conducted by R. B. Lloyd, A.B. 


BELIV’E with a recent writer in the Ati?ials 
O' that there is a language sense and that this 
sense is possessed in a greater or less 
degree by the deaf particularly. Every teacher 
of the deaf knows several congenitally deaf per- 
sons who use written language as correctly as 
most hearing people and who have acquired this 
facility with comparative!}' little effort. But it 
is just so in learning foreign languages ; some 
men can learn half a dozen and become proficient 
in them more readily than others can master one. 

Some teachers give too much time to book 
English, and to teaching the language by rule 
instead of by u.se. A young lady who had stud- 
ied French for more than a year with grammar 
and dictionar}', as Gouin studied German, feel- 
ing, like him, the unsatisfactoriness of the me- 
thod, went to a practical teacher and was sur- 
prised how little she knew of the language after 
all her study, when the teacher asked her to sit 
down and write in French the names of the 
things in the room and to describe their use. 
So, in our teaching of the deaf, we find our pu- 
pils continually tripped up by little things, 
while they can acquit themselves creditably if 
we go higher. Several rea.sons might be assign- 
ed for this, but I think the chief one is insufficient 
elementary work. We go too fast and skip too 
much for the pupil’s good. Let us go slower, 
or at least more sure, during the first few years of 
the pupil's life at school. r. b. l. 

C.eoicrapliy. 

I. 

Locate Havana. 

Chicago. 

St. Louis. 

San Francisco. 

New Orleans. 

Detroit. 

Milwaukee. 

Boston. 

Buffalo. 

New York City. 

II. 

London. 

Liverpool. 


4. Which is the largest state ? 

5. Which state has the most people ? 

6. Why do you think it has the most people ? 

7. Where is New England ? 

8. Of what .states does it consist ? 

V. 

1. In what state do you live ? i 

2. What is its capital. | 

3. Why is it called the capital ? 

4. Who is the governor? 

5. What is the largest city ? 

6. Where is it? 

7. What is the name of your town ? 

8. In what direction is it from Trenton ? 

9. Are there a great many houses and people ? 

10. Has it any street-cars? 

VI. 

1. What is the capital of the United States ? j 

2. Who is the president ? 

3. What is the government of the United 
States called ? 

4. How many states are there ? 

5. How far is it from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Pacific Ocean ? 

6 . How far is it across the United States from 
north to south ? 

7. How do people in the United States travel I 
long distances ? 

8. Name five great railroads. 

vn. 

1 . How many people are there in the United 
States ? 

2. Where did most of the people come from j 
who were not born here ? 

3. What language do most of them speak ? 

4. In what part of the country do cotton, to- , 
bacco and rice grow ? 

5. Where does the mo.st grain grow? 

5. Where are the most manufacttirers ? 

7. What things do they make? j 

8. What things do wesend to Europe in ships. 

VIII. 

1. Did you ever .see a Chinaman ? 

2. To which race do the Chinese belong ? 

3. Where do most of the yellow people live ? 

4. What do the Chinese wear? 

5. Who must not wear yellow clothes in China ? 

6. What are their shoes made of? 

7. How large are a lady’s shoes ? 

8. How do the men dress their hair ? 

9. Do ladies in China smoke ? 


10. What is their chief food ? 

11. What else do they eat ? 

12. What is their furniture made of? 

IX. 

Germany. 

1. Where is it ? 

2. What is it composed of? 

3. What is the government ? 

4. What mines has it? 

5. How are the people emploi ed ? 

6. What is the capital ? 

7. What are the chief ports ? 

S. What does Germany send to the United 
States ? 

9. What .steamship lines run between New 
York and Hamburg? 

10. What is the fare ? 

11. How long does it take to make the trip ? 

X. 

1. What is the distance of the earth from the 
sun ? 

2. Why is it cold in winter and warm in 
summer ? 

3. Name the zones. 

4. Name a country in each zone. 

5. At what season is the earth nearest the sun ? 

6. Name the cardinal points. 

7. Name the semi-cardinal points. 

8. Through what continents does the equator 
pass ? 

9. How many degrees west of Greenwich is 
Trenton ? 

10. What part of North America is in the same 
latitude as England ? 

The Silent Worker, printed and published 
at the School for Deaf-Mutes at Trenton, is one 
of the handsomest institution papers in the coun- 
try. It is ably edited by Hon. Weston Jenkins, 
the Principal, who is aided by several assi.stants, 
correspondents, etc. Each number contains a 
large amount of information relative to the class 
of unfortunates it represents, in both this and 
foreign countries, and it is always profu.sely illus- 
trated with half-tone views of persons, institu- 
tion buildings and scenery adjacent thereto. It 
therefore stands at the very head of the publica- 
tions for the deaf in this countr}’, and a cred- 
it to the institution and an honor to the State. 
Among the industries there is printing, the 
establishment being equipped with an ample 
supply of the veiy' best machinery, presses, type 
and other modern printing appliances, which en- 
able tho.se employed to turn out one of the 
hand.somest publications in the State. Publish- 
ed monthly, at F'ifty Cents a year. Sixteen 
pages, each nine by twelve and a half inches in 
size. George S. Porter is the instructor of 
printing and —/ameshurg {N.J.) Ad- 

vance. 


Dublin. 

Queen.stown. 

Glasgow. 

Edinburg. 

Havre. 

Antwerp. 

The Hague. 

Hamburg. 

III. 

Paris. 

Berlin. 

Vienna. 

Prague. 

Heidelberg. 

Budape.st. 





Milan. 

Naples. 

St. Petersburg. 

Lisbon. 

IV. 

1. Which states border on the Atlantic Ocean ? 

2. Which border on the Pacific Ocean ? 

3 . Which border on the Gulf of Mexico ? 


1. What is this kind of paper called ? 

2. Who made it ? 

3. What is he, called? 

4. To whom is it payable ? 

5. Where is it payable ? 

6. What mui5t Mr. Smith do to get the money ? 

7. How can he get the money without going to 
the bank ? 

8. What right has Mr. Jones to make such a 
check ? 


9. Have you a desposit in the First National 
Bank? 

10. If a man has no de.sposit there will the bank 
honor a check signed by him ? 

11. Why is it better to send a check than 
money in a letter ? 

12. If Mr. Smith gives you this check what 
i ought he to do to it ? 

13- Before giving the check to some one else 
what should you do ? 
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FROM FHE “ UA1L,V 

A I.lttle Faper Printed for Xhe Pupils of 
tne ^ew jersey School. 


Friday y i8. 

The wonderful horse Jim Key is on exhibition at 
Association Hall. The owner has kindly invited the 
pupils to come and see him this afternoon. 


Bfirls and the boys to the gymnasium. They exerci.sed 
from 2.30 to 4.00 p. M. The boys also played out of door.s. 
In the evening the pupils has a reunion in the girls’ play- 
i room. They talked and danced and plat’ed games. 


Wednesday, February g. 

There is a great demand for extra copies of last month’s 
Sii.KNT Worker. Mr. Porter filled one order for 200 
copies, and another for 25. This morning he got another 
order for 20 copies. 

Thursday, to. 

Mr. Hearnen has got .some kettles for the kitchen. 
They are very large, as they have to be to cook for 150 
pupils, and, of course, they are very heavy . So he has 
got a block and fall, to lift them off the stove. 

Mr. Whitney is quite a “camera fiend.” Hewantsto 
photograph every tiling about the school. Perhaps we 
may get some pictures from him to reproduce in the 
Silent W'orker. Mr. Porter also thinks of getting a 
photographic outfit to work with next summer. 

Last evening the b isket-ball team played a game with 
the team of the Washington school . The boys won by 
the score of 21 to 9. It was a mistake in the paper of yes- 
terday that we said tlie Fanwood team was coming here. 
Before the game began Donald Jenkins took their photo- 
praph by fl isli-liglit. The sudden glare made the boys 
wink. He will sell tlie pictures at five cents apiece. 

Friday, ii. 

The Overland Monihty, which is published in San 
Francisco, has, in its February number an article about 
the deaf sculptor, Mr. Douglas Tilden. It also quotes 
from an article published last year in the ,Sii.ent Wor- 
ker about his work. 

Saturday, 12. 

Last evening Mr. Jenkins did not come to the school, 
but Mr. Lloyd took his place. He told the pupils about 
Hezekiah . 

To-day is I.incoln’s birthday. The banks are shut be- 
cause it is a legal holiday. This evening Mr. Jenkins 
will tell the pupils about Abraham Lincoln. 

Last evening Moses Uessman wrote a nice sketch of 
Lincoln’s life. He did it voluntarily, because he wants 
to improve in composition . Th.at is a good thing to do. 
Lincoln used to do the same way. 

Monday, 14. 

Many of the pupils have expressed a wish to read the 
life of Abraham Lincoln. Mr. Jenkins has promised to 
get it for the library. 

This American Annals of the Deaf has a very compli- 
mentary notice of the January number of the Silent 
Worker. So has the Michigan Mirror. 

To-day is St. Valentine’s Day. The postman was load- 
ed with letters this morning. Last Friday some of the 
pupils in Mrs. I’orter’s room made pretty valentines to 
send to their parents. 

The weather has been unusually warm for the season. 
Yesterday Mrs. My'ers noticed that the flow'er buds on 
the Japan quince bush were almost ready to open, and 
there were a few green leaves on it. 

Tuesday, 75. 

Mrs. Swartz is not well and will probably go to her 
daughter’s home a few days to gain strength. 

A number of the large girls have boughttickets to go to 
the supper at the Methodist church tomorrow. The 
tickets are 25 cents. 

This morning some of the ladies were out in the yard 
looking at the lilac bush near the east gate. It has 
flower buds on it several inches long. It is a pity, for 
the cold weather will come and will kill the pretty flowers. 

Wednesday, 16. 

A number of the girls went to the church supper at the 
Hamilton avenue M. E. Church last evening. Mrs. 
Maddock kindly took cliarge of them. Mr. Sharp also 
went down after study hour. The girls had a nice time. 

Mr. Hearnen has made drawings of a new bookca.se for 
the reception room. He will get a cabinet-maker to give 
an estimate of the cost. Probably it will cost about sixty 
dollars. We need it badly to put the new books in. 
Some of the books are packed in a closet, because we 
have no room for them on the shelves. 

Yesterday afternoon there was a meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Education at the Slate House. Mr. Owen tele- 
phoned for Mr. Jenkins and he went there . The Com- 
mittee appointed Mrs. Jennie Doremus to leach millin- 
ery and fine embroidery to the most advanced girls. She 
will teach four hours a week . The girls will jump at the 
chance to learn this elegant accomplishment and useful 
means of earning a living. 

Thursday, ly . 

Miss Bunting got a charming letter from her former 
pupil Miss Carrie Aspinwall, of Millville. Slie is living 
at home and is very happy with her reading, helping her 
mother and bicycling. 

Mr. Jenkins has bought about half a dozen books for 
the library. They are about Russia, Japan, China and 
England. They are of special interest at present, when 
all eyes are turned to those countries. 

After study hour last evening Mr. Jenkins told the 
pupils about the destruction of the b.attle-sliip Maine, in 
the harbor of Havana. It is one of the mo.st terrible 
things that h ive h ipp^ned of late years. 

Yesterday morning Charlie Schliffgave Mr. Jenkins a 
pretty valentine which he made himself. It is in the 
shape of a heart and the covers are of fine white paper, 
with the initals, W’. J., in gilt. The inside consists of 
several sheets of blotting-papers. Mr, Jenkins was much 
gratified to receive it. 

This morning Mr. Jenkins got a letter from James 
Brands. He says that he has shot three deer and one 
rabbit, and caught a young wild cat in a trap. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins took dinner at the school yester- 
day, with their friend Miss Payne, of Schenectady. N. Y. 
.\fter dinner Mrs. Jenkins took Miss Payne all over the 
school . 

Julius Aaron’s father came to see him yesterday after- 
noon, and took him home . He w'as pleased to see how 
much Julius had improved. He renewed his subscrip- 
tion to the Silent Worker. 

Yesterday afternoon we had an unusual number of 
visitors. They came from different parts of the state . 
Many of them were attending the meeting of the grand 
lodge of the Knights of Pythias. They all. seemed to 
enjoy their visit. 

The printer made a funny blunder yesterday in the 
Bulletin, He made it read that Mrs. Jenkins’s sister 
raised money by a fair “for starving theCnbans.” instead 
of “for the starving Cubans.” We are not so hard-heart- 
ed as all that. The fair made $i<x), which w'ill be sent, 
not for starving the Cubans, but for feeding them . 

Saturday, ig. | 

Mr. Whitney has begun to make the dark room in the j 
little recess in the printing-office. It will be nice to have ' 
photograps made on the spot of anything at the school 
that we may want. ' 

The second team played two games of basket-ball yes- . 
terday. In the afternoon they plar-ed with the Model 
School team in the Normal School gymnasium . The 
Models won by the score of 14 to 2. In the evening they 
played with the Centennial School team, in our gym- 
nasium. The deaf boys won by the .score of igto 8. 

Yesterday was a red-letter day for the pupils. They 
were allowed to go to see the wo derful educated horse I 
“Jim Key.” The morning session of school closed at j 
twelve o’clock, and the pupils had dinner. There was i 
no school in the afternoon. .\l lialf-past one they started 
on foot for Associ ilion Hall and arrived there at two. 
Miss Bockee and Mr. Sharp went with them . Thej' en- 
joyed the show very much. The horse can count, spell, 
add and do many other wonderful things. 

Monday, 2j. 

Last evening Mr. Ca-icella gave a stereopticon exhibi- 
tion and Mr. Jenkins explained the pictures. The sub- 
jects were the life of Moses and the life of Christ. Two 
of the girls, who had been very inattentive at the lectures 
in the chapel, were not allowed to see the exhibition, but 
were sent to bed. 

.Saturday evening Mr. Jenkins gave the pupils another i 
instalment of the story “ The Gray Man ” After eight ; 
o’clock. Miss Yard dissected the eye of a calf in the 1 
chapel. Some oflhe ladies of tlie house were there, and j 
Mr. Jenkins asked some of the older pupils to come in j 
and sec it. They were much interested, especially to see j 
that the eye has a convex lens, like that of the magic ! 
lantern. It makes a picture on a retina like a photo- ; 
graph, .\fter Miss Yard had finished, they thanked her. 

Tuesday, 22. 

Weston Jenkins. Jr. , has been elected Chairman of the j 
Committee on Athletics of the Normal and Model School 
for the coming season. He takes great interest in athlel- ! 
ic matters. i 

Harry Smith called at the school last evening. He i 
.spent Sunday in Paterson. While there he met Miss 
Emma Beesly, a former pupil of this school . She sent 
her regards to her friends here. 

Harry Smith has done well in his present place in the 
printing-office of Cresse & Roberts. The foreman gave | 
him a very good letter. Harry was appointed acting 
foreman of the office, while the foreman was away, and 
gave good satisfaction. 

Yesterday morning Mr. Jenkins ran down to Philadel- 
phia and bought .some fine books very cheap at John 1 
Wanamaker’s. Among them was a fine set of V’iclor | 
Hugo’s works. These are intensely interesting stories . I 
In the afternoon he came to school, and after a while ■ 
started to the train . When he was almost at the station, 
a telegram came, that the meeting he was going to was 
postponed. Mr. Sharp jumped on his wheel and over- 
took him before he got to the station. 

Wednesday, 2j. ] 

Yesterday afternoon the team of which Julius Kieger ! 
is captain beat the Kent street, Jr., club bv the score of 
14 to 6. 

Mr. Stephenson attended the ball of the Deaf-mute i 
Society at Newark on Monday night. He met a good ' 
many of our old pupils, Mr. Salmon. Mr. Ward, Miss | 
Scholl and others. Mayor Seymour was there. Those 
who went had a good time and there was no disorder or 
trouble. 

Eugene Harney’s aunt came to .see him. and Frank 
Mesick’s brother and .some other of his friends, .\mong 
the former pupils of school who visited us yesterday 
were Miss Hattersley and Mr. Stephenson of this cit\^ | 
Miss Emma Lefferson, of Colt’s Neck, and Mr. Carty, of I 
Florence. All seem to be well and prosperous. I 

Yesterday a box came with some plants in it. Mrs. 
Keeler bought some of them to put in the box in her 
school-room for her pupils to enjoy . One of the plants 
was a small orange tree. It is a dwarf orange, and will 
bear flowers and fruit when it is only about a foot high . 
The fruit is only as large as a walnut. 

Yesterday there was school from 8.30 to 10.30. .^fter I 
recess the pupils went into the chapel and Mr. Jenkins i 
talked to them about George Washington. Some of the | 
pupils were well informed about him. Little Wesley 
Breece told the story of the cherry tree . Lily Johnson 
and Lena Schaublin knew a good deal about the 
battle of Trenton. It was rainy and cloudy in the after- 
noon, but it cleared off after dinner. Mr. Sharp took the 


Thursday, 24. 

The favorite game with the boys now is “pussy.” 
Yesterday some books for the library came to the 
school, .\mong them is a set of Shak.speare and one of 
Victor Hugo’s novels. There are also some books for 
children. 

Mrs. Van Wagoner came down with Edna and .spent the 
day in the school. Edna’s aunt also came with her and 
went into the cla.sses. 

Mias Emma Lefferson, who has been visiting Mrs. 
Porter, went back to her home in Colt’s Neck yesterday. 
She was a general favorite when she was in school, be- 
cau.se she was always amiable and pleasant. 

Yesterday noon Mr. Hearnen got a telegram from the 
mother of Josie and There.sa Smith to send them home 
at once, as their father was dying. He took them to the 
station and saw them on the train for home. It is very 
sad that they must lose their father. 

Mrs. Doremus came yesterday noon and liegan her les- 
son. Her class at present consists of the following girls; 
Flossie Menow, Maud Homer, Ethel Collins, Annie Gay- 
dos. Theresa .Sheridan and Lottie Tilton, They are 
Very much pleased to have the chance to learn millinery 
and embroidery. 

Friday. 25. 

The girls in the class in embroidery take hold of it very 
well. They worked on Wednesday until supper-time, 
and they work all the spare time they can get. It is very 
fascinating work. Mrs. Doremus says that thej- seem 
apt scholars. 

.Saturday, 26. 

Among the new books for the library is a set ofWood’s 
Natural Hi.story. We have an elegant set ofWood’s 
Animated Nature, which is nearly the same thing, but it 
IS too expensive to l>e used in the class-rooms. This is a 
cheap set, but very full and handsome, so the teachers 
can take it to their classes when they tvant to use it. 

Monday, 2S. 

Mrs. Shaw came down on Saturday to see Lilv. and 
Mrs. Penrose came to see her little boy. They were both 
glad to find their children w'elland happy and improving 
in school. 

Mr. Katzenbach's men are here pulling in the pipes 
for boiling the drinking water for the pupils. If they 
have boiled water to drink, they will not be likely to 
have typhoid fever. Probably most of the cases of ty- 
phoid fever are cau.sed by drinking unboiled water. Mrs. 
Jenkins does not allow any drinking water to be Used in 
her famil}’, except boiled water. 

Tuesday, March /. 

Yesterday afternoon the large boys’ class in gymnastics 
had a fine drill. Mr. Sharp says they did the be.st work 
they have done this year. 

.4mong the new liooks for the library are Herndon’s 
Life of Lincoln and Ben Hur. The latter is to replace 
the first copy, which was worn out by much use. 

Wednesday, 2. 

Weston Jenkins, Jr., is quite ill. He has a high fever. 
His father thinks he has the grip. 

Irvine Boileau wrote a very good account of the destruc- 
tion of the Maine. He is getting a good command of 
language. 

Mr. Sharp is thinking of having a Roll of Honor among 
the boys, as Mrs. Swartz has among the girls. Ifthe 
boys want to beat the girls they will have to do their 
best . 

To-day we have a visit from a very pleasant deaf lady 
named Miss Emma .\tkinson. She is the teacher of 
dres.smaking in the .American School for the Deaf at 
Hartford. She has come here to see our. system of teach- 
ing dressmaking, and is the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Por- 
tei . 

There is to be a new book-case built in the reception 
room. It will be of ash. and will be as high as the top 
of the door. It will be built on twosides of the room, from 
the door that opens into the chapel to the door opposite 
the dining-room. It will be built by the New Jersey 
School- Church Furniture Co. 

Yesterday the Committee on Grounds and Buildings 
held anieeting at the school, to receive bids forsupplies. 
They had lunch at one o’clock . The dining-room look- 
ed very pretty. Donald ( Van ) Jenkins came over with 
his camera and took a picture of it. The table had a fine 
cloth which Mrs. Myers made stnne years ago. and was 
decorated with lovely flowers. Palms were orguped in 
the corners of the room . 

Thursday, y. 

VVeston Jenkins, Jr., is about the .same this morning 
He has a high fever and has severe pains in his head. 

Miss Emma .-Itkinson, of the Hartford school, paid us a 
pleasant visit yesterday. She spent a good deal of time 
in the sewing department and took dinner at the school. 
Friday, 4, 

Mercer Myers came home yesterday. He has gained 
flesh and says he feels as we'll as he ever did in his life. 
We are glad to see him back . 

Donald Jenkins was here yesterday afternoon with a 
picture he took of the dining-room when the table w’as 
dres.sed for the Board’s lunch on Tuesday . It is very 
good . 

The basket-ball team are disappointed not to have 
heard from the Normal School team . Since they defeat- 
ed our second team, the first team want to try their 
strength with them . 
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ALL SOKTS. 

The' Georgia In.stitution has purcliased a 
complete printing outfit. 

The next convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf will be held at Columbus, O., begin- 
ning Juh’ 28th. 

The deaf of Keiituckj' will hold a reunion at 
the Danville school, immediately after the close 
of school in June. 

Mr. Dick S.aemon, a graduate of the New 
Jersey School, is foreman of a stone quarry in 
Ledge wood, N. J. 

“El Sordo-Mudo Argentixo, ’’ is the name of 
a new magazine just started in the interests of the 
deaf of the Argentine Republic. 

The: bust of the Abbe del’Epee, which occupies 
a place in the Chicago public library, is the work 
of a j’oung deaf-mute, Felix I’lessis, of Paris. 

A School for the deaf has been opened at 
Perth. Australia. It is partly supported Iw the 
government, and will use the combined .S3'Stem — 
Ephphatha. 

It is reported that the plans of Olof Hanson, 
the well-known deaf architect, were accepted bj" 
the Hoard of Education of P'aribault, Minn., for 
the erection of a new school building. 

The Iowa Legislature has pas.sed a resolution 
to paj’ Linnie Haguewood’s teacher giooo a \'ear. 
I^innie is the deaf, dumb and blind girl in Iowa 
who is under the instruction of Miss Donald. 

Se;rvices for deaf-mutes are held once a month 
at St. Paul's church. Paterson, N. J., bj' Samuel 
Brown, Rev. Dr. Gallaudet’s assistant. Notices 
of meetings are usualh- given out by postal card. 

On account of war preparations, Samuel Mc- 
Clellan, of Mountain View, this State, has receiv- 
ed an increase in wages. He works in a powder 
keg factory-, where he has been employed a good 
manj' 3’ears. 

It is said that Emil A. Weller, a deaf-mute 
printer of Chicago, has started for the gold fields 
of Alaska. He is, so far as is known, the 0013- 
deaf-mnte who has ventured to the frozen North 
in .search of gold. 

The Malone (N. Y.) .School investigation 
has turned out in favor of the .school. The 
charges brought by a discharged employe were 
found unwarranted. The school is reported to be 
in a flourishing condition. 

Leo Greis, of BrookUm, has launched out in 
the engraving business, and is reported to be doing 
well. Years ago before the discover}' of the new 
process, :Mr. Greis made high wages, engraving 
for the leading magazines. 

The School for the Deaf at Devil’s Lake will 
soon be lighted b}' electricitv from the cit3' plant. 
The3' have decided up there that kerosene oil is a 
back number, as well as a dangerous means of 
illumination in such an institution. — Companio» . 

The Morgantown School is fortunate in obtain- 
ing an appropriation for a new school building. 
Work on this building has already begun and it 
is expected to be ready for occupancv about .Sep- 
tember 15th. It will be fitted up in the mo.st 
modern fashion. 

A phettv little calendar is issued from the 
Alichigan y 1 /fr>w office. It is intended as a spec- 
imen of job and press- work executed b3' the pupil 
apprentices. Each month is set off with appro- 
priate quotations in rh3une printed in red. It is 
a credit to the pupils and their instructor. 

One of the best Irish bulls ever perpetrated 
was spoken in the House of Commons one dav’, 
w'hen a member, referring to what he called the 
“Coercion Bill, ” said — “Why, gentlemen, if this 
bill pas.ses, no man in Ireland will be able to sjieak 
upon politics unless he is deaf and dumb. ’’ — Eph- 
phatha. 

Arrangements will soon be perfected for the 
biennial meeting of the New Jer.sey Association of 
Deaf-Mutes. Messrs. R. B. Llo3'd, of Trenton, 


Wallace Cook, of Long Branch, and Ranald Dou- 
glas. of Livingston, N. J., the chief officers of 
the association, will make official announcement 
in due time. 

N. Strine, of Columbia, whose hearing has 
been affected for a number of 3'ears, w’as using 
the telephone during a heavy thunder storm. He 
received a shock over the wore, causing intense 
pain in his ear. When the pain ceased he was 
surprised to find that his hearing had been entire- 
13' restored. 

Theodore Grady, the deaf lawver of San 
Francisco, recently had a case in the Oakland 
court, and won it. Some of the city papers had 
quite length}' comments to make on the occur- 
rence. Mr. Frank Mitrra}' is respectfulh’ inform- 
ed that Mr. Grad}' was educated under the combin- 
ed S3'stem, and is an adept at signs, — Companion . 


seize a stick held b}' his mistress. This print is- 
as clear as the most carefull}' timed expoure, yet 
ever}' point of it repre.sents action. The great 
brute's hind feet are clear of the ground. 

There are also some large prints from some of 
d ’Estrella’s negatives, notabl}' one b}’ Mr. and 
I Mrs. McFarland of a Dutch windmill, taken 
when the talented mute went abroad as the Cali- 
j fornia delegate to the international convention 
j of deaf, and dumb, held in Paris. D 'Estrella 
I was the first pupil received b\’ the State insti- 
! tution when it opened, awa}' back .some thirt}'- 
i five 3'ears ago, on Fifteenth street, in this cit3\ 

! Since that time he has been a Universit}' student, 
and later one in the School of Design. His home 
’ has never been awa}' from the institute.— 6’. F. 

\ Chronicle, Feb. 25. 
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! CHESS AND CHECKERS. 


The Silent Wheelmen of Greater New York j 
will give a “dramatic festival, ’’ at the Central j 
Opera House on the evening of .'Vpril 15th. An 
original two-act Kaleido.scopic Farce Coined}' 
entitled : “In the Editor's Flat," to be followed ; 
b}' a one-act farce, “Sunday Afternoon at the i 
Fifth Avenue, ’’ will be reproduced. The author ' 
of the pla}' is Mr, Alex. L. Pach, our “ Kineto- j 
.scope’’ editor. 

The .Sayings of Wagoner, Indian Temtor}-, ; 
announces that the council of that cit}' has ac- 
cepted a proposition from Mr, W. H. H. Shible}' ; 
of Van Bnren, Arkansas, for the establishment of j 
an electric light plant there. The plant will 
shortl}' be established. Mr. Shibley is the father 
of Mr. Harr}' B. Shibley, and father-in-law 
of Mr. Uh'sses S. Dunn. Mr. Dunn, though 
deaf, is one of the best machinists w'e know, and 
he is also a fine engineer. This new enterprise 
of Mr. Shible3'’s ma}' put him into a stead}' and 
lucrative position . — Arkansas Optic. 

Douglas Tilden, the deaf-mute sculptor who 
designed the Native Sons’ monument in San 
Francisco, presented to the city by Mayor Phelan, 
has just completed a design for another monu- 
ment, to be erected at the corner of Bush and 
Batter}' streets, and to be dedicated to the me- 
chanics of San Francisco. It is a bequest of the 
late Mervyn Donahue to be erected in honor of 
Peter Donahue, his father, the first iron-founder 
in San Francisco. The sculptor has chosen for 
his idea a group of iron-workers around a rivet- 
punching machine. At the front of the machine 
stands the foreman with uplifted hand, while 
near him is an old workman feeding into the ma- 
chine a sheet of boiler-metal. At the back ex- 
tends a lever, sus])ended from which are the forms 
of some younger workmen. The figures are all 
nude, except for their leathern aprons. “The 
monument, as a whole. ” says the Argonnut, “ is 
a dignified, original, and striking one, and we 
trust that, with .some modifications, it may be 
accepted by the Donahue executors. One that we 
would suggest is the removal of the bust of 
Mervyn Donahue from the front of the machine. ’’ 

There is nowhere just now where one could 
spend so delightful an hour as in the rooms of 
the California Cainera Club. The annual print 
exhibition is one of exceeding interest. With 
the tendency of the age, the members seem to be 
specializing, and with excellent results. 

No work is attracting more attention than that 
of Theophilus d'E.strella, teacher of drawing in 
the State Isntitute for the Deaf, and Dumb and 
the Blind. Like tho.se whom he in.structs, he 
has always been shut from the world of sound. 
For his deprivation, however, he seems to have 
found much compen.sation, and in no field i.s this 
so apparent as in that of photography, which has 
j been his diversion for a dozen years. His vision 
I .sharpened by misfortune and made accurate by a 
splendidly drilled mind, seems to divine the in- 
stant that gives the camera the most interesting 
response. 

Among the photographs which Mr. d ’Estrella 
has selected for this year 's show are .some taken 
last summer, when he spent five weeks in Yose- 
mite valley. He has among t.iese some excellent 
water effects and bits of animal life that caught 
his fancy as he journeyed. In this collection is 
a wonderful snap.shot of a great Newfoundland 
dog in the very act of .springing into the air to 


Prof. R. B. Lloyd, of the New Jersey school, 
recently won the Y. M. C. A. contest for the 
chess championship of Trenton. He won every 
game except one, which was lost to Mr. Porter 
of the same school. The prize received by Mr. 
Lloyd is a beautiful set of chessmen. 

Regarding the individual players in this 
tourney the True American says : 

“PROF. LLOYD wins the TOURNEY. 

“The chess tournament which has continued 
during the last six weeks under the auspices of 
the Y. M. C. A. Chess and Checker Club has been 
completed, with Professor Lloyd heading the list. 
This tournament was to decide the championship 
of Trenton ; and Professor R. B. Lloyd of the 
deaf-mute institute will wear the crown until he 
has been supplanted by a superior player. His 
victory in this contest was won so easily and 
decisively that there remains no doubt as to his 
superiority. His success was not due to brilliant 
or aggre.ssive playing, but to careful perseverance. 
He makes no rash or spasmodic moves, and every 
game revealed a cool head backed by dogged 
determination. He surmises the intentions of his 
opponent with considerable accuracy, and 
precedes all movements with a careful analysis of 
both positions. While G. S. Porter in some res- 
pects is a better player than Professor Lloyd, he 
is uncertain and erratic. He usually gives his 
opponent an advantage through an oversight. 
His bold and fearless attacks generally lose him 
the game with such watchful men as Lloyd. How- 
ever, Porter was the only man to defeat Lloyd, he 
winning one out of three games in the series be- 
tween them. » * * 

“A handsome set of chessmen, which will be 
presented to Professor Lloyd, has been on exhibi- 
tion at the Y. M. C. A. during the past week. ’’ 

The standing oi the men at the end of the 
tournament was as follows : 

Lloyd. iMcAvoy. 

Dart, Hamilton. 

Porter. Rogers. 

HE BE.AT THE SCHGOI, -MASTER. 

The Utica Advertiser mentions a checker-match 
between H, Baker, a deaf-mute, and D. B. Cur- 
tin a pedagogue, of Sempronius, N. Y., which 
took place at the Y. M. C. A. building recently. 
The deaf-mute won five games to Mr. Curtin’s 
two, who acknowledged the prowess of his com- 
petitior by declaring it was the first time he had 
encountered a man who could beat him at the 
game. 

A ROYAL DEAF-MUTE. 

(Continued from page loi.) 

and once when the report was better than usual, 
he bestowed in his delight “ a good robe’’ upon 
the messenger who brought the welcome tidings, 
But the fair child was fast fading away from 
earth, and she only returned to Windsor in time 
to die. 

The King and Queen were inconsolable for the 
loss of their daughter, and Henry fretted him.self 
into a low fever. Costly gifts were bestowed up- 
on her nurses in remembrance of the sweet little 
maiden after her gorgeous funeral, and a silver 
.statue, as large as life, was placed over her tomb 
in Westminster Abbey, as last proofs of love by 
her heartbroken parents . — Our Deaf and Dumb. 
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High Grade Bicycle for 1898 

. , AGENTS 

/i-’ WANTED 

LVERY 

^ CITY. 

Hyi/e for prices. 


HeLf-tnul<;s will do well to ride the wheel the Editors do: Mr, llcKigsoii, foi 
the '‘Journal," rode ii ’97 lliekok ell hist .season without .six'iidiiig 5 cents for 
repairs or even ininci urin.u; a lire. Mr. Faeh, of the W<irM, Wokkkk and Com- 
panion, has placed his order with ns for a new 1898 wheel Residents of Greater 
Kew York can order their 1898 liicki k through Mr. A. L. Pach, 9:1.^ Hroadway, 
where the wheel can he seen. 


0 . Hkkok Wfg Co., 

Harrisburg, Pa., U. S. A 


CI.OSRD 


OPEN. 


f Patent applied for. ) 

A New Device for School Use, in which can Is 

iiionnted for jtreservatioii and use, sjteciniens of Pen Work 
iitid .Mii)>s. 0hiirf.s. Clippings, Pliofograplts or Illiisfrtition- o 
any kind. 

MANUFACTLKED ONLY KY 


PACH BROS ^ ^ 

^ ^ Photographers 


TRENTON 


NEW JERSEY 


93S Broadway, New York 


Studios also at the seals of the follow 
ing Golleges:— 


The Folding 
Pocket Kodak 


THE WHITE IS KINO. 

WtICyM THE R?£>E£> BH2finvVND 

EVEM WHEjS THE ^LEIOH-BELLS) Rl/SOr 

XHE WHITE IS kino: 


Yale, lltirvard, Princeton, U. S. M. A 
Williams, Amlierst, Smith, AVellesley, 
Weslevau. 


Only inches in thickness when closed, yet makes pictures 

X 3% inches. Takes our light-proof film cartridges and 

LOADS IN DAYLIGHT. 

The embodiment of photographic daintiness and utility. 

Prlee, Fnidin|r Porkel Kodak, with flueaebmaullr Irw, $10.00 
Liirfat-prtMif Klim lYirlrid|re, 12 rxpoMrM x 3)^, . ,40 

K^tdak CiUniozues free at agencies or by mail. 


Largest Fhotogiaph Eslidtlishinent de- 
voled STRICTLY to PORTRAITURE in the 
world. 


No Camera is a KODAK 
unless manufactured by 
the Eastman Kodak Co. 


C^our Fifty artists in the various 
hraiiehes turn out annually over 412, (K)0 
photographs. 


WKIjlXCn I One (food Agent, and only ones 
In every locality, to take order, 
tor “THE KAKTU GIRDLED.” 
by Rev. T. De t Itt Talmage.— rare, I'adlant. and 
cliariulng. with buudreds of new photos— 
lands, scenes, people and places. The world’s 
wonders as seen and (tescrihed by the greatest 
living preacher and orator. Agents are mak- 
ing from t5 to $10 dally. Demand enormous! 
Big comndsslnn : Credit given : FTelgIttage paid : 
Outfit flee. Drop all trash and sell this master 
booh for llolldav tilft purposes, and make $*» 
per month. Address, for outfit and territory. 

People's, .'{941 Market Street, 

Pliiladelpliia. I'a. 


t^“l)eaf pntrons may ohtaiii, at any 
of otir studios, a special nite of !|:4 (K) 
for silver cabinets and if."!.!)!) for Ctirbon 
finish— wiiich is fifty per cent discount 
from regular prices. 


T he new jersey deaf-mute 

SOCIETY, organized Nov. 3d, 1893. 
Meets every Saturday eve, at No. 7^ 
Broad St., Newark, N. J., for social pur- 
poses, except the second and hist in each 
mouth whicli are devoted to regular business 
meetings. Its oltject is ‘ ‘ to cultivate morjil, 
intellectual and social feelings, and to tip- 
j hold and assist what is deemed beneficial to 
I its members as individuals.” The officers 
I for the ensuing year are Paul E. Kees, 
I President ; John B. Ward, Vice-President ; 
Edward Manning, Rec’ording Sec’y ; tJins. 
T. Hummer, Financial Sec y ; A. Lincoln 
Thomas, Treasurer; John J. Linipert, 

^ Marsiial. E..ecutive Comniitee, Charles 
-. Lawrtmz, Jr, , Chairman, William Hutton ifc 
/ Henry Wentz. All communications should 
f be addressed to No. 755 Broad St. , Newark 


TRENTON 

HARDWARE v CO 


(StMcessors to Dunn Hardware and Paint Co.) 


Hardware, Rouse-Furnishwg Goods, Cutlery, 
Heaters, Ranges, Stores, Grates, 
Tiles, Wood and Slate Mantels, 

Tin Roofing, Gas Fixtures, 

OH Cloths, &c., &c 


Models ^ 

AA- Racer. *75.^ ^ 

MODEIi) cnAlttLE£>3 *125,^ 




L'*" r -y bRAncm 

MEW Yourt. Ek&ToH, f)Ari fwiKI 

LO^N DOM • ■ PARIS - - 


13 E. State St. TRENTON. N. J, 


1 

1*1 


'f 


. 


!i 




F. S. 

KATZ EN BACH & 

d 

o 


35 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 


HARDWARE 

PLUMBERS, 

. 

HEATERS, 

STEAM AND 


RANGES, 

• ; 1 GAS FITTERS, 

MANTELS, 

181 STEAM AND 


GRATES, 

l\ 1 HOT WATER 

HEATING. 

TILE HEATERS AND «««.« 

1 41 

FACINGS. 

- ELECTRICALSUPPLIES 


BICYCLES, BICYCLE SUPPLIES. 
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CRANK 

HANOER 


NARROW TREAD 


‘‘For the past six months the PA' 
CYCLE has offered $1,000.00 
to any one who would prove that there 
was not from 20 30 

LESS PRESSURE on the 

crank hanger bearings, than those on 
the crank hanger of any other wheel in 
the world. Kow is it not strange that 
no one has evei written in to the factory 
to take this up. There are hundreds 
and hundreds of bicycle factories. 

There are thousands of knockers and 
people with hammers ready to assail 
any thing, j'et none have dared to come 
out openh' and attempt to get the 
S>i,otX).oo plumb. WHY BE" 

CAUSE IT IS SO.” ■ 

NEW YORK. W.ySHINGTON. D. C., 

io6 Fulton, St. Thomas Circle . 


0'^^ ,1, 


I s'.'.iui&imwa, I 

.1 Y«v,r!Wi/r 


W£:WASTM£/^TSm£\f£^CtTy 

TUM'A //rjMf counmr. 1 

catalog-ue-s onappucation U|l 

JlV>am\Ciy\e*M5vCa. l|, ) 

t.V(arf^M.b^A^«nd Con^rmSL *l<DDlXTOWN, OTHa Vi ' 

THIS MEANS ALMOST 1-3 LESS PRESSURE ON 
THE BEARIN6S. ETC. 


When you write, please mention Tbe Silent Worker 




The tubes are of tlie first qualit}' steel, cold-dniwn and 
weldless. The hubs and bearings are turned from a bar of 
solid tool steel and are iiardened and ground by our own 
special processes and by special niachiiieiy designed for 
tlie purpose. The coiiiiectioiis arc all of forged or drawn 
steel, 'file joints are all reinforced with tapered tubular 
liners. Enameling and nickeling are the hesl. 

Men’s M’^heels in 22. 24, 26 and 28 inch seat posts. 

Ladies' Wheels in 20, ‘22 and 24 inch seat posts. (Tlie 
Liberty Ladies' Wlieel is peculiarly adapted to ladies on 
account of its low frame). 

All sizes ready for quick delivery. Send for Cata- 
logue. 


There is but one Quality 
^ of LIBERTY BICYCLES 

fi'ir Best 


Every Liberty is made in our own factory, under our 
own eyes — and we make nolhing bul Liberty Ilieycles. 

We originate — not imitate — and conceive, e.vperimenl. 
te!5t witli utmo.st care, with the aid of exiierls in the art. 
and pre.sent to our patrons tlie jierfeel fruii of llie ubiliiy, 
brains, ambition to e.xeel. and energy of tbe last skilled 
meclianics in America. 


THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO 
4 Warren St., NEW/ YORK, 


I The Liberty Bicycle 

4 . Stands without a peer. 


® F. L. Fuller, agent, 336 Hamilton Ave., Trenton, l\.J. (i) 

P “None so good as the Liberty.” % 


AMEBIOS BEEffiSEHHIIVE Btyne. 

I)®® sAs^ 

12 MODELS i 


Tandems 


Price $75 


Price $75 
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CHARTS 

GLOBES 


BOOKS 

SUPPLIES 


We baTe always on band tbe tiest grades ot 

'^LEHIGH COALS-%i- 

For domestic and manufacturing purposes. 

ALSO KINDLING WOOD. 

Now Is tlie time to order coal. 36 cents per ton 
discount tor casli. . . . 

Michael Hurley, 

512 Perry St. 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 

THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

Is tbe lamous AlUler beater. No smoke. No 
odors, and no danger In using. 

Price $4.35 and $5.00 
Other good beaters at less prices, but we cant 
say so many good things about them. Come and 
see tbem. 

KAUFMAN’S 

1 23 & 1 25 So. Broad St. 


THE NEW JERSEY 

State Normal and Model Schools 

THE NORMAL SCHOOL ' 


Do YOU KNOW 

HOTTED 

Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a mil line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &c. 

33 mast State St. 


Is a professional School, devoted to the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough knowledge of subject matter, the 
faculties of mind and how so to present that subject matter as to conform 
to the law of mental devolopment. 


•< J. M. BURGNER >» 

Millham Vienna Bakery 


Cor. Hamilton and Clinton Avenues 
AM d! 604 South Broad St.. Trenton. N.J, 


GEO. W. PRICE, 

DKAt.KK IN 

Fresh Pork, Sausage, Lard & Hams 


JTHE MODEL SCHOOL 


Is a thorough Academic Training School preparatory to college, business 
or the drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with apparatus for all kinds of work, 
laboratories, manual training room, gymnasium, &c. 

Tlie cost per year for boarders, including board, washing, tuition, 

books, &c., is from $154 to $160 for those intending to teach and $300 
for others. 

Tlie cost for day pupils is four dollars a year for cost of books for those 
intending to teach, and from $26 to $68 per year, according to grade, 
for those in the Model. 

Tlie Boarding Hallsare lighted by gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with batlis and the modern conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
are nice!}' furnished and very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the Principal, 


WM. H. YATES 


DE-'VLER IN 

Uish and Oysters, 

VVlIOr.KSAI.E AND RETAIL. 

City Market, Trenton, N.J 


Trade Marks 
Designs 

■' VYW Copyrights Ac. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description znaj 
quickly ascertain onr opinion free whether an 
inrention is probably patentable. Commnnica- 
tlons strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for secoring patents. 

Patents taken through Munn A Co. receive 
special notice, without charge. In the 


\V,\GNER & MEYER, 


Scienfific Jlinericaii 


- Butchers - 

U-iH ill BEEP, POKK, VEAL, LA.Ml 
and MUTTON. 

S lulls 45 and 46, City Market. 


A handsomely Ulustmted weekly. largest rfr- 
culation of any scienitflc lonmal. Terms, $3 a 
rear ; four niontbs. f L Sold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN & Co."®’®™**””’- New York 

Brancb OfBoe, 626 F SL. WashiDgion, D. C. 


I or Artistic Photographs © © 9 © ® 

go to KRAUCH’S 
STUDIO 

15 El. State St. 
(Beer's old stand) 

Tbe finest cabinet In tbls city at *.1 per dozen, 


In a Hurry 
To Paints 


C. RIBSAM & SONS, 

N Lirserymen 

Florists and Seedsmen 

Broad and Front Streets, 

TliENTON, N. J. 


Marine and 
Stationary 


I ENGINES & BOILERS. { 


^ Machinery of all descriptions. 

Heavy Castings j * 

Repairing of all Kinds promptly attended to. 

Trentoriy N. J. 


SAMUEL HEATH 


WIIOI.IJSALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 

LUMBER, LIME, COAL and WOOD, 

334 Perry St., Trenton, N. J. 

Telephone 63. 


J. M. ATWOOD. 

Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters. 

35 East Front St,, Washington Warket, 

TRENTON, N. J. 


Are all those who appreciate the value 
of paint as a protection against the ele- 
menU. The paints you from us will 
be the genuine article, and the color of our 
prices match onr paints. 

A fresli coat of paint put in the right 
place bids defiance to Time our liomes to 
deface. I sing ihy praises. Paint, who 
savesl from decay, and holds Old Time’s 
destroying hand, anti snyest to him nay. 
For best Paints. Oils, Varnishes, &c., call 
on 


Some People — 

Talk with their hands, but iiione}’- talks louder in my store than in 
any other in Trenton. 

That means I give more value for a dollar than any competitor. 
Successor to B. F. Gunson. 

R. A. DONNELLY. Famous Clothier. 

OPKKA. HOXJSK STORKS. 


Go TO 

CONVERY & WALKER, 


IJiD North. Rrotitl St., 
and see tbe largest line of Furniture and 
carpets In tbe city, 


The better you become acquainted with our business 
methods, the more you learn of the liberal manner with which 
we deal with our patrons — the more goods you will buy of us 
each year, S. P. DUNHAM & CO., 

Drv Goods and Millinery, Trenton. 


E. F. HOOPER & CO 


T0LLS 


SCHOOI. SUPPLIER, 

SPOPTiyG GOODS GAMES, 

Outdoor Sp 07 ’ts 

df Avnisements. 


No. 8 South Warren Street, 


Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 




II Printers 


trentoti 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 

—AND— 


CURERS OF PROVISIONS 


TRENTON, N, J. 


'-Trenton City Sugar Cure. 


W. H. Skirm, 
Joseph M. Forst 
Wm. S. Covert. 


TIT ANTED — TRUSTWORTHY AND ACTTVE 
W gentleman or ladles to travel for respon- 
alhle. established house. Monthly *65 00 and 
expenses. Position steady. Reference. En- 
closed self-addressed staini)ed envelope. 

'Phe Dominion uompany, Dept. V., Chicago. 
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Buckeye 


mm 


Camera 


Loa ded in day light Pncg 

\^~‘Send for free Booklet 

E. & H. ANTHONY & CO. 

S91 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


H.E. STEVENS, 

ITECT, 

Plans, s[)eciticalions and estimates fur- 
nished for all kinds of buildings. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 

CHURCHES and SCHOOL WORK a specialty. 
JVIERCIIA.?V'I'VII.I.IC, in. j. 

HEW JERSEY 
HISTORY and GENEALOGY 

A SPECfALTY 

AT THE 

Largest Book Store 
in New Jersey. 

c. l. traver, 

108SOUTH BROADSTREET, 


TRENTON, N. J. 


We can 
Suit You 
In 

Shoes. 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Bond V. Thomas Millville 

George A. Frey Camden 

J. Bingh.am WooDW.ARD.Bordentowii 


SiL.AS R. Morse 


Atlantic Citv 


S. St. John McCutchen . Plainfield 

T. Frank Appleby . . A.sbury Park 
Steven C. Larlson . . Ilackettstown 
Stephen Pierson .... Morristown 

Fr.ancis Scott Paterson 

Joseph P. Cooper Rutherford 

James M. Sey’mour Newark 

James h - H.ayes Newark 

Otto Crouse Jersey Citj- 

Evan Ste.adm.an Hoboken 

Benj.amin a. Campbell . . Elizabeth 
J.AMES Owen Montclair 


1 OtIief'TK of Tlif' Hoard. 

James L. Haves President 

Benj.amin H. C.ampbeli 

Vice-President 


Largest Stock in Trenton. 

A. T. Williams, 


Charles J. Baxter. . 
WlLLI.AM S. H.ANCOCK, 


Sec ret a rv 


! Treasurer School for Deaf-Mutes. 


OFFICERS AND TEACHERS. 

IMtLN'ClPAL, 

WKSTON JENKINS. A.M. 
stewabd, 

rnoMAS r. hearken. 

matkon, 

.MBS. LAUKENCIA F. MYERS. 

SUl’EBVISOU OK BOYS, 

B. H. SHARP. 

ASSISTANT SCPEUVISOU, 

.MISS ANNA C. FITZPATRICK. 

SUPEItVIBOK OK ttlKl.S, 

MRS. LOLA M. SWARTZ. 

attending PHYSICIAN, 
ELMER BARWIS, M.I) 


UEOKIVEIt, 

•MISS CARRIE S. CONGER. 

Teachei'A of Aoacleuiie 

Rowi.and B. Li.oyd. A.B. 

.Miss Vibgima H. Bunting, 

Mbs. Rosa Kkkleb. 

-Miss .Maby I). 'I'ilson. 

■Miss M. Oakley Bockee. 

-Miss Hki.en C. Yah.. 

.Miss Agnes Mabch. 

Miss H. Maude Delmckeb. 

-Miss Adei.iade A. IIendebshot, 

Iiiiliirttriul ]><‘i>artm«*nt IiiKtructorK. 

M lis. Fbances II. Pobteb, . Drawing 
Geoboe S. Pobteb, . Printing 

C. -M. Whitney, . . Wooil-working 

Wai.teb Whales, . SlBienmking 
•Mi.ss Em.ma L. Bit.bke, . Sewing 


TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

T^HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL 
For Deaf-Mutes, established by 
act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following con- 
ditions : The candidate must be a 
resident of the State, not less than 
eight nor more than twenty-one years 
of age, deaf, and of sufficient physical 
health and intellectual capacity to 
profit by the instruction afforded. 
The person making application for 
the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, fur- 
ni.shed for the purpose, giving neces- 
sary information in regard to the case. 
The application must be accompanied 
by' a certificate from a county' judge 
or county clerk of the county, or the 
chosen freeholder or township clerk of 
the township, or the mayor of the city, 
where the applicant re.sides, also a 
certificate from two freeholders of the 
county. These certificates are print- 
ed on the same sheet with the forms 
of application, and are accompanied 
by' full directions for filling them out. 
Blank forms of application and any 
desired information in regard to the 
school, may be obtained by writing 
to the following addre.s.s : 

Weston J^-nkiiis, A.M., 
Trenton, N. J. Principal. 


■ ■■ n t n.!-..-— J. 


D. P. FORST & CO. 


R-I-P-A-N-S 


The modern stand- 
ard Family Medi- 
cine : Cures the 
common every-day 
ills of humanity. 


naar. Day Si Daar 


vA ) 1 1 Publisher 5 
Lithograp 
I Designers 
V sV’ Engraven 
• ^ Stationers 

14 n. (Uarrcn $t, 






